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ABSTRACT 


A PROJECT TO ENCOURAGE YOUTH TO EFFECTIVELY 
ENGAGE IN MINISTRY OF SECOND 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


by 
Donald E. Chaney 
United Theological Seminary, 2014 


Mentors 

Daryl Hairston, D. Min. 

Lucius Dalton, D. Min. 
This project examines the problem of increasing youth effectiveness through the 
institution of basic Christian virtues. Christian virtues increase the effectiveness of young 
people in academics, community involvement, and their participation in the life of the 
church. The hypothesis is that the youth of Second Baptist Church will increase 
participation and involvement in the church and community. The effectiveness of the 
project will be measured by employing qualitative methodology, utilizing pre and post- 
test, and journaling through a series of workshops. An effective youth ministry will 


empower young people to value their role and responsibility in the church, school and 


community. 


1V 


INTRODUCTION 


Cuyler Black, in Fellowship Magazine writes: “Teenagers are heat-seeking 
missiles. They’re drawn to fire. They yearn for experiences that will channel their 
passions. And by and large they are not detecting many signs of life in the church.” This 
commentary by Mr. Black should serve notice to leaders of every church that our youth 
have a passion to be involved in the life of the church. Unfortunately, one of the most 
critical challenges today for modern Christian leaders is how to increase youth 
effectiveness in the community of faith. In the opinion of the writer, responding to the 
need for the development of our youth is critical to the future of the church. Therefore, 
the focus of this project will explore how to increase youth participation and 
effectiveness in Second Baptist Church. 

Church leaders are challenged to offer alternatives to the ills throughout the many 
venues of our society. However, when it comes to the involvement of young people, 
church efforts are usually limited to brief interactions on a Sunday morning, which often 
results in a decrease in the level of influence a church can have on a young person’s life. 


While the young people are being utilized, they are not engaged enough to become 


' Cuyler Black, “Jesus, Britney and Thermodynamics,” Fellowship Magazine, June 2001. 
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empowered to be the new church. This kind of atmosphere limits meaningful youth 
involvement and engagement; and is a major factor in explaining why the youth 
population has not been able to experience consistent growth in membership in recent 
years. 

Overall, many factors contribute to the loss of youth effectiveness in the church, 
including the paradigm shift in church music and worship. Years of traditional hymns 
such as ““We’ ve Come This Far by Faith” and “Amazing Grace” have been replaced with 
praise and worship songs in response to the “hype” demands of the waiting congregation. 
The writer remembers devotional services used in the beginning of service to usher in the 
Holy Spirit and the presence of God. However, his generation is more concerned about 
the beat and the rhythm as opposed to the true meaning of heartfelt hymns that has 
brought African-Americans through the past. Now, we find traditional African-American 
Baptist churches with praise and worship teams, which often the mixing of praise and 
worship with music that is played in the clubs. 

In this project, the writer will present a plan that will serve as a conduit in 
achieving the stated goal. The completion of that plan will utilize the collaborative model 
that involves the participation of youth and young adult members of Second Baptist 
Church. Through the collaborative model, youth and young adults will share the 
authorship of the plan, including insight into the cause of ineffectiveness, as well as 


gaining a clear understanding of alternatives for the future. 


In Chapter One the writer summarizes his spiritual journey, including experiences 
and circumstances that played a role in the selection of this project. The chapter reviews 
the ministry context, including the demographics of Second Baptist Church and 
surrounding communities. The chapter clearly communicates to the reader the basis for 
the project, the role of the writer, research and data collection techniques, and the 
expected outcome for the ministry. 

Chapter Two will explore writings and literature presented by earlier writers 
throughout time relating to the topic. The chapter will explore any thoughts or concepts 
on the subject that may have evolved through time. The chapter will examine the impact 
of prior literature in addressing the increase of youth and young adults in the church. 

Chapter Three provides the reader with an in-depth analysis of the biblical, 
historical and theological concepts of the ministry project. The chapter will include a 
thorough examination how Scripture and Spirituality connect to the project. It will 
provide a clear understanding of the spiritual autobiography of the writer, the ministry 
context, and the researched literature, which will serve as a bridge to Chapter Four. 

Chapter Four describes the methodology and research design for guiding the 
project. The chapter provides a specific plan of action in completing the study. The 
chapter clearly explains the use of the focus group, pre and post-tests, group discussions, 
and biblical studies data in gaining an understanding of challenges in increasing youth 


participation and effectiveness. 


Chapter Five includes comprehensive results of the research, including the data 
collected and an interpretation of data. The writer presents the audience with a clear 
understanding of the design and how its use can be used by other churches to increase 
youth participation and effectiveness. 

Chapter Six summarizes the project and provides a clear pattern for use by other 
churches. The writer presents commentary supporting the significance of the project, and 
recommendations for possible adjustments in the research process. The writer addresses 
the growing trend of the lack of youth effectiveness in the church and why the design is 


necessary in response to a changing audience and society. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The ministry focus of this project addresses the need of increasing youth 
effectiveness at Second Baptist Church Las Vegas, Nevada. The writer believes that the 
effectiveness of young people will increase the effectiveness of the entire church. Young 
people must do more than attend church; they must actively participate and be involved 
in the life of the church. 

The writer is the Pastor of Second Baptist Church in Las Vegas, Nevada. This is a 
church where a large number of members were among the founding group of individuals, 
and has had continuous membership within the church spanning decades. Too often 
youth feel isolated in the leadership of the church and relegated only to participating in 
church programs. 

This project will examine the problem of increasing youth effectiveness at Second 
Baptist Church Las Vegas, Nevada. Second Baptist Church is the largest and oldest 
African American church in the state of Nevada. It is located in the historic West Las 
Vegas community. Second Baptist Church has a strong commitment to the spiritual and 
physical needs of its members as well as the people who reside in the community. The 
author participated in developing a series of information sessions to help gain insight on 


the lack of youth effectiveness. The focus of the workshops was to engage and encourage 


youth which would allow for true transformation in the congregation. Allowing youth 
and young adults to effectively participate would show parishioners that they can be 
actively involved in the life of the church. 

The author also met with Nevada/California Interstate Baptist Convention Youth 
and Young division. Second Baptist Church is one of many Baptist churches in the state 
of Nevada affiliated with this organization. The author felt that it was important not only 
to hear from his Youth and Young adults but also those throughout his denominations 


churches with similar groups. 


Spiritual Autobiography 

As and educator, and the son of a Baptist minister, the writer learned at an early 
age the importance of forming and maintaining a relationship with God. He received the 
religious stability from his mother, and the nurturing from his father enabled him to 
understand the value of having this relationship. As he learned Scripture he experienced 
the freedom of corporate praise and worship. The ministry of his father, along with the 
support of his mother, provided him with the opportunity to explore deepening 
revelations of God, and the eternal promises made to me. Through encouragement from 
his parents, the writer became involved in many aspects of their ministry. It was this 
foundation that gave him the understanding of serving God through ministering to others. 
The church, during that time, was the controlling force in the community. Politics, 
homelessness, and other sociological concerns as well as self—empowerment through the 


Spirit of Christ had a platform in our church. The writer was also encouraged to explore 


other areas of interest, as long as they did not interfere with school and church 
obligations. 

In addition to encouraging spiritual growth of the writer, his parents instilled the 
importance of education, strong work ethic and moral character. In the summer of 1981, 
in the Sumter, South Carolina, he relied on their guidance and wisdom while living in the 
home his parents built in 1953. At the age of 15, he began working at the “Piggly 
Wiggly” food store on Manning Avenue. That labor taught him the importance of hard 
work, integrity and how to relate to co-workers and customers. 

In the fall of 1986, his mother awakened with a migraine headache, which 
changed the life of the writer. She said that she was going to stay home, and that she 
would be all right. Confident that she would be okay, he and his sister went to school. 
However, he had no peace. All day long the thought of “momma” was on his mind. Upon 
arriving home from school, broke the news that momma was admitted to the hospital. 
Even worse, momma was diagnosed with a brain tumor about the size of a walnut. 
Stunned and shaken, the writer made sure mom did not have to worry about anything. 

His sister was away in college, his father was pastoring, so the responsibility of 
taking care of momma fell solely on him. A short time later, after being informed she had 
only six months to live, the writer focused his attention on creating a more comfortable 
environment. He was responsible for taking mom to Chemotherapy three days a week. 
They were times of reflection: how his mom used to change his diaper; now he was 
changing hers. For the next 18—months, the writer witnessed her final hours, minutes, 


and her transition. Her death made him angry, and upset with God for taking his mom. 


The writer had many question: Why did God take his mother? Why not take 
someone else? Why not a murderer or drug dealer? After her death, the writer felt the 
need to get out of Sumter. The summer of 1987, in his attempt to escape—especially 
from God, the writer enlisted in the United States Navy. Never being away from home 
before, he arrived in Orlando, Florida, and came to realize that God was there. 
Everywhere he went God was there. He also came to realize that no matter where or how 
far he ran, God was there; no matter how mad and upset he may have been, God was 
there. From this experience, he learned many valuable lessons that carried over into his 
military service, and throughout life. 

As the writer looks at his gifts, he believes his greatest strengths are his ability 
and willingness to help others. Life becomes most enjoyable when he can reach out and 
lift up another. He thinks there are times when he needs to exert leadership, but 
successful leadership comes with the ability to work with others. If the foundation of the 
team were organized properly the approach would be one that is embraced with vision, 
integrity, structure, and accountability. On the other hand, as he views his weakness, he 
feels he needs to develop more patience. His military background has provided him with 
structure and order. This experience has not made it easy for him to deal with waiting; 
including waiting for things to develop, waiting for things to happen, and waiting for 
things to get done. The writer thinks that he is a better person because he has been forced 
to utilize patience with his own children. 

Reflecting on the experiences in life, the death of his mother was the difficult time 
in his life. It was also a time when he matured the most. In his quest to grow stronger in 


the Lord, the writer learned to trust God in spite of any circumstances. It was also 


necessary to employ this same kind of faith while the writer served an eight—month 
deployment during Operation Desert Storm. 

As he learned to trust God and yield more to his calling, it was out of his personal 
relationship with Him that His will for his life became increasingly clear. God has called 
the writer to minister to his people, to teach, counsel, and to evangelize. He began this 
journey of ministry after leaving active duty in 1991. He matriculated to the College of 
Charleston in Charleston, South Carolina, and Limestone College in Gaffney, South 
Carolina. After receiving the call to the ministry, the writer moved back to Florence, 
South Carolina to serve under his father at the Majority Baptist Church. For two and a 
half years he developed ministries, reorganized current ministries, and served as youth 
minister. He left to become the full—time youth minister at Savannah Grove Baptist 
Church in Effingham (Florence County), South Carolina. 

Savannah Grove provided more administrative and leadership experience. In this 
assignment he was charged with creating and developing a youth ministry and summer 
youth enrichment program. The ministry began with 20 youth, and grew to 100 by the 
end of his leadership. From that experience, the writer learned the importance of effective 
communication, responsibility, and accountability. After a brief ministry at Savannah 
Grove, he was called to my first pastorate, Mt Zion Baptist Church in Eastover, South 
Carolina. In May 1999, the writer graduated from Erskine Theological Seminary, Due 
West, South Carolina; and immediately received a direct appointment as a First 
Lieutenant (Chaplain) in the United States Air Force Reserves. 

Perseverance and faith in God has been constant in the life of the writer. Ten 


years ago as a struggling seminary student, the writer met and married a very beautiful 
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woman, Avis, and the mother of one child, Morgan; now at age 19, and being fed by the 
writer that he she has begun to look like him. After a six—month courtship they were 
married and moved to Florence, South Carolina; and within two years, were blessed with 
a son, Donald the II. As they struggled financially, the writer continued to pursue his 
seminary degree, while Avis labored for minimum wages at Blue Cross/ Blue Shield. 

Avis later entered Morris College in Sumter, while the writer stayed home with 
the children and became Mr. Mom. As Avis fulfilled her supportive role in ministry, she 
not only graduated from Morris College, she was later conferred with a Masters Degree. 
Her academic success was major for the writer in his pastorate at Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church, in rural Eastover, South Carolina. Being there just over a year, the writer was 
called to Springhill Baptist Church in Eutawville, South Carolina. There, the fruit of their 
labor included the increase in youth participation and membership contributions. 
However, the writer was required to travel a long distance to serve the ministry, which 
led to the decision to end his assignment there. 

The writer cherishes the opportunity to serve as parents to his two children, 
Morgan (daddy’s girl), Donald II (momma’s boy). As a parent, he has intentionally 
created a balanced environment to help the family feel included in all aspects of ministry. 
The opportunity to live and pastor in the same city became available with Mount Pisgah, 
located in Orangeburg, South Carolina. The writer didn’t have to worry anymore about 
doing ministry, spending time with family, and the constant commute. Mount Pisgah is 
an old historic church in the city whose earlier focus was on the community. His children 
had had a difficult time adapting to an older congregation, ages 50 and over. The children 


felt disconnected and misunderstood. 
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In August of 2007, the writer and Avis welcomed their third child, Lawrence 
William Chaney. With his flowing spirit and bright personality he has brought the family 
closer. The ministry at Mt. Pisgah presented many obstacles, primarily because the fear 
of change by the members. Under the leadership of the writer, there was a one half 
million dollar sanctuary renovation, the reorganization of ministries for greater 
effectiveness, and property acquisition of a square block in the community. Whereas 
these may appear to be success stories, the writer was troubled because the attention was 
not given to the needs of the youth and young adults. The writer believes we must give 
attention to our youth because they are the leaders of tomorrow. But in order to lead 
tomorrow, we must train and nurture today. 

In March of 2007, at the time Avis was four months pregnant, the writer was 
awarded a “Grant” from the Just Foundation to attend the Interdenominational 
Theological Center in Atlanta, Georgia to participate in the Holy Land Pilgrimage for 
Pastoral Renewal Program. This program was for pastors who were experiencing burnout 
in their churches and ministry context. 

The Holy Land experience gave him a first-hand look at Scripture. The pages 
became lifted as he traveled the countryside, studying, engaging, renewing, and 
preaching. He was able to rededicate his baptism in the Jordan River and preach at the 
Sea of Galilee and Caesarea Philippi. August of 2008 brought new excitement for the 
writer as well as tragedy. He was able to resume academic program in the Doctor of 
Ministry Program at United Theological Seminary. That year, during his on-campus 
study at United, he received word that his father had suffered a stroke, and could possibly 


die. The writer, pondering whether to immediately rush to be his father and family, 
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remained on campus overnight. The next morning the writer departed Dayton, Ohio, and 
later arrived at that hospital amid a crowed for some 150 people, only to find his father 
was surviving on a life-support system. 

The writer led the family through a series of discussions, and the difficult decision 
was made to remove the life-support equipment. For the writer, he reflects ““What a 
feeling!” The person he had known all his life was gone. Gone without letting him know 
he was going. Gone without a notice! Immediately the writer felt he had to be responsible 
for making other decision: responsible for making the arrangements; responsibility of 
delivering the eulogy. He was under tremendous pressure and felt the weight of the world 
was upon his shoulder. 

Still, with the help and guidance of the Holy Spirit, he prepared and delivered the 
eulogy on the topic of “Serving Your Own Generation.” Several months earlier, he and 
his father had discussed this message; not realizing that his father, in his own way, was 
preparing the writer for this day. He has been left with wonderful memories of his dad. 
He asked God every day to give him the strength to deal with the death of his father, and 
help him continue through the Doctor of Ministry program. 

On January 1, 2009 the writer began his tenure as the seventh pastor of the 2500 
member Second Baptist Church of Las Vegas, Nevada. He has led the congregation a 
half-million dollar sanctuary and vestibule renovation which included: the installation of 
new multimedia technology, new carpeting and pew refurbishment, vestibule redesign to 
include a welcome center, and bookstore. With his guidance and direction, Second 


Baptist has acquired numerous properties for future expansion, and is being led through 
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structural reorganization, with a focus on leadership training and development, biblical 
teaching, and doctrinal education. 

The writer provides ethical leadership for the church and community; provides 
and implements ministry vision of commitment to communicating Christ in the 
community; and provides spiritual guidance for the congregation and program direction 
for ministries. He develops and implements programs of service, which enhance the 
holistic needs of the congregation and community; and develops and maintains internal, 
outreach, and evangelism programs. 

The service of the writer as a Chaplain (Captain) in the United States Air Force 
Reserve provided him with the opportunity to serve God and country. During that 
ministry, he provided opportunities for military members and their families to exercise 
their freedom of religion; respected individual faith traditions, while encouraging people 
to develop and enhance their spiritual and personal relationships; and provided leadership 
for worship, visitations, pastoral counseling, and crisis intervention for members of the 
U.S. military and their families. The writer is proud of the fact that he had the privilege of 
serving in three branches of military: Army, Navy, and Air Force and retired in a 
beautiful celebration at his church in front of his parishioners in 2011. 

The writer has the desire, need and passion to increase youth effectiveness at 
Second Baptist Church. In the short period of time the writer has been pastor of Second 
Baptist the he has witnessed the exodus of many youth for not being included in the total 


church program. 
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Context Analysis 

Second Baptist Church, the “Miracle on Madison Avenue,” has a rich legacy of 
triumph and challenge. On February 22, 1942, a group of dedicated disciples seeking to 
carry out God’s command to go and “build my church upon a solid rock,” met at the 
residence of Brother and Sister R. H. Robinson for the purpose of organizing a church. 
The founding members were Brothers, R.H. Robinson, Verenette Anderson, F.W. 
Wilson, Willie Harris; Sisters, Helen Marie Pope, Lola Hayes (Clerk) and Bessie 
Mayfield. After organizing, the question of a name arose and it was suggested that since 
the other Baptist church in the area was an all-white church, the First Baptist Church, it 
was agreed to name our church, the Second Baptist Church. Initial worship services were 
held in the homes of the organizers for approximately 9 months. God blessed the 
followers with a parcel of land currently where the old sanctuary is today, and the 
members purchased a 20’ X 40’ tent for $35.00; and thus the first Second Baptist Church 
service was held. 

The first pastor was the Reverend B. T. Mayfield. Regular worship services were 
held in the tent for approximately 9 months, followed by the building of a brick and 
mortar sanctuary at a cost of $4,500.00. In only one year, the membership grew to 300 
members and sixteen auxiliaries were established. When Reverend Mayfield was called 
to Reno, Nevada to fulfill his spiritual calling, the Reverend C. H Haden became the 
second pastor of Second Baptist. He served as senior pastor for two years, followed by 
Reverend I.W. Lewis who served for one year. Under Reverend Lewis’ leadership, a 


building fund was established and $3,500. 00 was raised. In1949, The Reverend V.C. 


1 


Coleman became the fourth pastor of Second Baptist and served faithfully for 25 years 
until failing health caused him to retire. 

The Reverend Joseph Jefferson was the fifth pastor serving for two years. He had 
previously served faithfully as Assistant Pastor under Reverend Coleman. In June, 1978, 
Reverend Willie Davis became the sixth pastor of Second Baptist and served for 29 
years. Under Reverend Davis’ tenure, Second Baptist’s membership, ministry and 
outreach programs grew tremendously. In 1987, ground breaking begun for a major 
church expansion which included a new sanctuary with a seating capacity of 1600, a 
small chapel, dedicated in memory of former first lady Mrs. Jeannette Davis and 13 
additional classrooms were added. 

On March 17, 1991, the Second Baptist Church and the greater Las Vegas 
Community celebrated the completion of Phase I. Reverend Jesse L. Jackson was the 
keynote speaker; it was at this service that Second Baptist Church was honored and given 
the name of the “Miracle on Madison Avenue.” Soon afterwards, Phase II followed, 
which included eight additional classrooms, a pastor’s study, administrative offices, 
finance office, commercial kitchen, a custodian room and deacon board room. The 
church was blessed with state-of-the art sound system; a radio broadcast studio; and the 
installation of a marquee in front of the building. 

The old sanctuary was converted to a fellowship hall, which is use today for 
banquets and special events. It was named, the V.C.L. Coleman Fellowship Hall in 
memory of Reverend & Mrs. Coleman. In 1996, a cornerstone was placed on the front 
lawn bearing the insigne’, Second Baptist Church, the “Miracle on Madison Avenue”. 


Additional land was purchased for parking in 1997, and in 2004 Second Baptist 
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celebrated its 62" church anniversary and mortgage burning ceremony. Second Baptist 
started an outreach ministry over 20 years ago; which continues today providing food, 
clothing, the homeless, and other amenities to the needy. A live radio worship service is 
broadcasted on KCEP FM 88 at 8:15 a.m. each Sunday morning for those unable to 
attend regular service. In November, 2008, Second Baptist Church was once again 
blessed with the leadership of yet another dynamic anointed shepherd, the Reverend D. 
Edward Chaney to lead the congregation as its seventh senior pastor. He came to us with 
a wealth of biblical knowledge, high energy, extraordinary vision, and strong outreach 
sensitivity. He is enthusiast, committed and innovative. In 2009, the writer led the 
congregation of the Second Baptist Church through a quarter-million dollar sanctuary and 
vestibule renovation which included: the installation of new multimedia technology, new 
carpeting and pew refurbishment, vestibule redesign to include a welcome center, and 
bookstore. With his guidance and direction, Second Baptist has purchased a national 
landmark the old “(Hamburger Heaven Restaurant.” Second Baptist is being led through 
structural reorganization which is fostered by leadership training and development, 


biblical teaching and doctrinal education. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


This chapter will focus on literature from known writings and studies that pertain 
to the lack of youth effectiveness in the church. The problems facing the church are not 
new. The writer has had seen similar situations in his former churches. Failure to 
incorporate youth in the church often results in youth leaving the church, and finding 
opportunity and acceptance in other places. 

In order to respond to youth ineffectiveness in the church, it is important to 
understand why this represents a problem. Although youth effectiveness is evident in 
biblical history, lack of youth effectiveness affects every organization of society. David 
Roadcup, in the book Ministering to Youth asserts, “The task is not merely to proliferate 
newborns who will be left unnourished, but to develop growing, dynamic, maturing 
youth who share Christ from the fullness of their lives.”! 

God’s biblical mandate for youth effectiveness in the church is used numerous 
times throughout the Bible. Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ recruited young Timothy to 


stay in Ephesus to promote the teaching of the gospel. If we are to believe that “each 


"David Roadcup, Ministering to Youth: A Strategy for the 80’s (Cincinnati, OH: Standard 
Publishing, 1980), 70. 
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person in the community is essential for God’s will to be done on earth” then the Church 
must be part of the solution.’ 

In order to see the future we must be familiar with the past. We must know our 
roots. This look back may help us to not repeat mistakes, or it may mean a return to a 
way that has previously worked. This literature will provide relevant works for evaluation 
as to what may or may not work in the present context. There should not be a lack of 
material to review since the Christian faith communities have existed since the first 
century. David Roadcup, in his book Ministering to Youth writes, “Our goal with young 
people is more than filling them with biblical knowledge. We must equip them with 


biblical attitudes of love and sensitivity toward one another.”? 


A Historical Review 
The church historically has been lukewarm concerning the acceptance of roles for 
youth in the church. Jon Pahl, in his book Youth Ministry in Modern America writes, 
“Early on, youth ministries could depend on relatively stable and well—defined 
denominational and ethnic cohorts to ensure a consistent body of young believers to join 
their cause.” The historical relationships found in the Bible as well as in the early church 
and other institutions provide invaluable lessons in youth effectiveness and participation. 


This writing chronicles the various methods used by the church to increase youth 


? Marva J. Dawn, Reaching Out Without Dumbing Down: A Theology of Worship for the Turn-of- 
the-Century Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: W.B. Eerdmans, 1995), 160. 


ss Roadcup, 44. 


* Jon Pahl, Youth Ministry in Modern America: 1930 to the Present (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 2000), 110. 
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effectiveness and participation. The knowledge gained from historical writings gives 
greater understanding of the lack of youth effectiveness, and possible approaches for 


corrective action. 


The Problem 

Roadcup says, “Youth ministry does not operate in a vacuum. It is concerned 
with, and is part of the total body of Christ, and has as its focus the single goal of 
producing Christlikeness. Its goal is not recreation, socialization, patriotism, or even 
evangelism.”° The lack of youth effectiveness and participation can be attributed to 
various sources, including a generation of youth who are unchurched. C. Eric Lincoln and 
Lawrence H. Mamiya, in the book The Black Church in the African American Experience 
assert, “two major challenges that confront black churches: the problem of identity 
among young black children and the issue of the growing sectors of unchurched black 
teenagers and young adults.”° This generation of unchurched youth can be attributed to 
the desire of youth to find refuge in the streets instead of the church. The writer believes 
when the church turns its back on the training and development of youth, there is a desire 
to find other avenues of effectiveness and participation. 

The lack of youth effectiveness in the church can cause failure in the future 
development of the leadership and stagnate church growth. The writer believes that the 


5 Thid, 44. 


°C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1990), 310. 
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focus must be to incorporate youth in the life, and leadership of the church which would 


also allow them to serve faithfully and more effectively in the community. 


Solutions 

Merriam Webster’s dictionary defines solutions as “an action or process of 
solving a problem.”’ Solving this problem includes changing the midset of the 
congregation. Youth effectiveness must include instilling within the congregation the 
elements of “passion” for youth effectiveness and participation, repentance for the sins 
we have committed, forgiveness for the act of forgiving someone, and reconciliation that 
can be used to resolve youth effectiveness and participation in the church. 

Kenda Creasy Dean in the book Practicing Passion writes, “Passion is the point at 


8 She further states, the 


which adolescent experience and Christian theology intersect. 
passion of God and the passions of youth are different.”” The writer believes that passion 
of youth must be intentional so that the pathway to God can happen through many 
different directions. This intentionality can be accomplished with effective teaching, 
training and application. 


For Danish theologian Soren Kierkegaard, “passion restores wholeness not only 


to fractured adolescents but to the fractured Christian community as, for in the Passion of 


1 Merriam-Webster.com, from http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/solution (Accessed 
January 25, 2014). 


Kenda Creasy Dean, Practicing Passion: Youth and the Quest for a Passionate Church (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2004), 56. 
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Christ humanity and God are made one in Jesus Christ.”!° Youth have a special witness 
to the church. Passion comes naturally to the young because they are so open to love.””’ 

As Bruce Chilton wrote in his book Rabbi Jesus, the meaning of repentance is to 
“return to God.”’” Since we are part of God’s family, this chapter will assume that the 
image of faith communities is synonymous with family. Chilton contends that John the 
Baptist gave Jesus the sense of family.'* The desire should be for a family to welcome 
and take care of its own. The role of the faith communities can be defined by using the 
concept of the Jubilee Year that is prevalent in the Old Testament. The Jubilee Year was 
designed to bring release and relief not only to people but also the land, both being God’s 
creation. The Year of Jubilee from the Old Testament Book of Leviticus, in the opinion 
of the writer, indicates “that the whole community, having forgiven each other and being 
forgiven by God, might return to the original order,”"* 

F. Ross and Gloria Kinsler, authors of the book The Biblical Jubilee and The 
Struggle For Life, write that a modern day interpretation of the Jubilee Year “is 


concerned for the life of the poor and marginalized, but it is also concerned for the life of 


the entire community. The practice of social justice is a matter of the physical and 


10 Soren Kierkegaard, Journal and Papers 1835-1855, vol. 1, ed. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. 
Hong (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1967), 400. 
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spiritual well-being of all.”'° If faith communities want to practice the concept of the 
Jubilee Year, they must look to restore all relationships. That would include those youth 
regardless of age and socioeconomic makeup and now seek restoration with the 
community. That restoration involves the participation of the church. 

Marva J. Dawn, in the book Reaching Out Without Dumbing Down, concludes 
that worship services should remind us that we are sinners and need to be forgiven. It is 
with that forgiveness we experience true joy. She writes that when “we encounter the 
holy God in our worship, the more we will recognize our utter sinfulness and be driven to 
repentance.”’® It is in our desire to repent that we will find the need to be forgiving of 
those we meet. During our worship services we should be hearing the message that God 
wants us to show care and concern for all.'” 

But what happens when, during church services, faith community members are 
uncomfortable worshipping with youth of this era? Do we judge them because they don’t 
look the way we did when we were younger going to church? Must they sit with them, 
must they like that person? A good pastor will remind the congregation that your opinion 
is not the point of worshiping. Rather, we are there to worship God, and hopefully, we 


will grow to care about the other members.’® 


'S F. Ross Kinsler and Gloria Kinsler, The Biblical Jubilee and the Struggle for Life: An Invitation 
to Personal, Ecclesial, and Social Transformation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 78-9. 
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Dr. Kara E. Powell, in the book Sticky Faith, writes about Jesus asking the 
disciples who were arguing about their individual greatness to show utmost humility by 
embracing the children in their midst. She states, “According to Jesus, greatness, and dare 
we say ‘great’ ministry and ‘great' churches emerge as adults welcome children.”'” The 
writer believes that the acceptance and welcoming of children is paramount in the 
greatness of the church.”° 

In order for repentance, reconciliation, and welcoming to occur one must first 
look at how the Church has handled these in the past. It is through an understanding of 
the past that faith communities are able to move forward. Churches develop youth for 
leadership and increase youth participation by utilizing congregational training and 
stereotypes through removing barriers that stagnate development and growth. All 
churches have the knowledge and ability to be inclusive, and practice Jubilee spirituality, 
yet this is not always the case. One possible explanation is that the churches are made up 
of human beings, who are flawed and capable of great injustices. ~’ 

C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, in the book The Black Church in 
African American Experience state: 

The most important functions that black churches performed for young people 

was to provide a place where they could meet older adults, men and women, who 

could serve as role models for them. Much of the socialization for children and 
youth occur through the process of role modeling, observing, evaluating, 


emulating, and filing away for later use the behavior, examples, and values of 
others. 


'° Dr. Kara E. Powell, Brad M. Griffin, Sticky Faith: Practical ideas to nurture long-term faith in 
teenagers (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011), 74 
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As a youth growing up in the church of his father, the writer experienced this 
level of activity. The church was engaged in social interaction and engagement, 
leadership development, and other related skills. The church was also the political force 
behind change in the community. Lincoln and Mamiya assert that, “Black churches not 
only provided spiritual uplift, they also provided important social occasions where people 
could meet and interact with each other. Going to church in many communities was, and 
in some instances still is, an all-day affair.””° 

Cardinal Dulles explores the concept of community in his book, Models of the 
Church. He points out that this is a concept expressed by Paul in his letter to Romans, 
and his First Letter to the Corinthians. Both of these writings highlight the Church as 
being the Body of Christ. In both, “the main point is the mutual union, mutual concern, 


9924 In 


and mutual dependence of the members of the local community upon one another. 
the book, Dulles states that the Church is in existence only because of God and that it is 
the link between God and the world.”° The Church building is not where people find 
comfort. Rather “they long for a community which, in spite of all the conflicts built into 
modern society can open up loving communication.””° 

Mark DeVries, in the book Sustainable Youth Ministry, notes that “those who 


learn to be change agents impact almost everything they touch. And those who never 


learn this skill stay trapped on a treadmill of frustration, working with greater and greater 


3 T incoln and Mamiya, 312. 
4 Avery Dulles, Models of the Church, 1st ed. (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1974), 54. 
* Thid., 95. 
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intensity but traveling nowhere.””’ Some believe that youth ministry today does not work. 
DeVries strongly states, “youth ministry does, in fact, “work,” and it does so with almost 
predictable regularity. In a wide variety of contexts, across a wide variety of 
denominations, there are youth ministries that have learned to catalyze change, not only 


1.°°8 Youth ministries will continue to work 


in young people’s lives but in churches as wel 
only if we allow youth to become active participants in the planning and execution of the 
ministry. The writer believes planning and execution of the ministry leads to a significant 
increase in youth effectiveness and participation in the church. 

In his book From Hurt to Healing, Park looks at the passage in Matthew 5:23-4 
that says “so when you are offering your gifts at the altar, if you remember that your 
brother or sister has something against you, leave your gift there before the altar and go; 
first to be reconciled to your brother or sister, and then come and offer your gift.” Park 
suggests that God does not let sinners “off the hook”; rather He allows for restoration of 
human relationships to take place. It is when this restoration has taken place that justice 
has been achieved.” Park also believes “the philosophy of restorative justice embraces 
apology, healing, compassion, mercy, forgiveness, and reconciliation.”*° 


Who will help the faith communities understand their role of forgiveness and 


reconciliation? This writer believes that the task will fall upon the pastors of each faith 


°7 Mark Devries, Sustainable Youth Ministry: Why Most Youth Ministry Doesn’t Last and What 
Your Church Can Do About It (Downers Grove, II: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 75. 
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community. Samuel DeWitt Proctor understood clearly that it was his duty as a pastor to 
be the catalyst for his congregation. In his book Substance of Things Hoped For, Proctor 
wrote, “I saw my task as an agent for change in the lives of individuals as well as an 
agent of social change.’”””! Author Obery Hendricks, Jr. echoed that thought when he 
wrote in The Politics of Jesus that a minister must “comfort the afflicted...afflict the 
comfortable.”°? Sometimes church congregations do not realize that they are being 
exclusive until someone brings it to their attention. Who better to show the congregation 
how and why to be welcoming than the pastor, the spiritual leader who knows them so 
well? The congregation has a mandate to minister to those who are less fortunate 

It is this writer’s belief that when a person is welcomed by a church that 
emotionally and spiritually supports them, true transformation will take place and new 
steps will begin. Peter J. Gomes suggests in his book, The Scandalous Gospel of Jesus 
that if we take the gospel message to heart we, like Jesus, risk everything. Historically the 
Christian Church is rarely ready to risk everything and go against the status quo. When 
we risk everything there is the chance we might lose everything.” Yet that is what Jesus 
did with his preaching, he challenged the status quo. 

J. Roswell Gallagher, and Herbert I. Harris, Emotional Problems of 


Adolescents assert that, ‘““The importance of letting young people do more and more for 


themselves and of showing them in this way your confidence in them are things we all 


3! Samuel D. Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American Faith 
(Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1999), 54. 
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have to remember. We are so sure we could do better, that they could do better with our 
help, that if we don’t help they will fail or be hurt, that we deprive them of the 
experiences that would increase both their confidence and their skill. No one would think 
of allowing young people to attempt too much too soon, but provided they are started 
very young and then given more and more and greater and greater opportunities to do for 
themselves, the dangers or mistakes which might result from an adults failure to help the 
will be few.”** The writer agrees with this assertion. Youth need an opportunity to stretch 
there ideas and put into practice what they learn. We have to allow them to be trained and 
apply what they learn. This leads to increase confidence and effective youth participation 
and leadership. 


We cannot continue with “Business as Usual.” Change is imperative for the 
preservation of the next generation of youth; thus the church must begin to rethink how it 
ministers to the youth. Youth are overly exposed to television, music, and clothing that 
appears to have a stronger influence on them than home or church. Solutions for this 
crisis in the church must begin at the elementary level to teach youth about leadership 
and participation. Reaching them at an early age will be an excellent prevention model to 
save them from being less effective and productive youth in the church and society. 

The church must be engaged in the character and morals of its youth. They cannot 
continue to disregard and ignore their opinions and ideas. R. J, Havighurst and H. Taba, 
in the book Adolescent Character and Personality write, “It is generally agreed, by 


middle-class people at any rate, that the church is an important factor in character 


* J. Roswell Gallagher, and Herbert I. Harris, Emotional Problems of Adolescents (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976), 75. 
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formation.”*° This will require critical reflection by the people in the pews. Hopefully, 
upon reflection of the need to be a welcoming group, the members of the congregation 


will question their former beliefs, change them and be supportive of all members in the 


3936 
pews. 


an P| , Havighurst and H. Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality (New York and 
London:John Wiley & Sons, 1949), 62. 
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Teachers of Adults, 1st ed. (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 80. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


B. Roebben, in the book Seeking Sense in the City says, “In order to be helpful in 
reading the signs of the times and to be attractive to the next generations, churches reflect 
on how they can open up their traditions, institutions and buildings for them. Different 
models of presence of youth-and their ministers!-inside and outside the church are 
discussed.’ The sign of the times draws attention to the seriousness of the need for the 
church, and its leaders to develop and implement a model that will integrate youth into 
the life of the church. 

In Hebrew, there are several words that translate as “youth” referring to young 
adult to a child or an infant. One of the more common words translated “youth” was 
“na’ar. This word, “na’ar” is sampled two hundred times in the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament does not have a clear and definable understanding mark from childhood to 
adulthood. Once a child grew from needing the direct supervisory responsibility of 
childhood, they entered young adulthood to later move to adulthood. This is an example 
of how little attention biblical Hebrew gives to the distinction between a child and a 
young adult. Whereas the Bible may have been lacking in that area, God was not lacking 


'B. Roebben, Seeking Sense in the City. European Perspectives on Religious Education 
(Dortmunder Beitraége zur Theologie und Religionspadagogik), Miinster/Hamburg/London, 2009, 187-200. 
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in recognizing and affirming the value of “na’ar,” as reflected in the message to Jeremiah, 
“Before I formed you in the womb I knew you, and before you were born I consecrated 
you; I appointed you a prophet to the nations.’ Then I said, “Ah, Lord God! Truly I do not 
know how to speak, for Iam only a boy.’ But the Lord said to me, ‘Do not say, ‘I am 
only a boy’; for you shall go to all to whom I send you, and you shall speak whatever I 
command you. Do not be afraid of them, for I am with you to deliver you, says the 
Lord: 

In the New Testament, the most common word for youth in the Bible was “neos”’; 
most often used when comparing something old to something new in the exception of 
once mentioning in Titus 2:4. The New Testament translation “youth” to “young” refers 
to adults who are included in the community yet are at the bottom of the adult social 
ladder (2 Tim. 2:22). Throughout the centuries, churches as children/youth as emerging 
adults are included as members of the community whose training was limited to doctrinal 
and/or communal education as they were catechized into the life of faith. 

Warren Benson, in his article “Adolescents in an Age of Acceleration and Crisis” 
wrote, “following in the footsteps of Jean Jacques Rousseau, John Dewey, and Sigmund 
Freud, [psychologists and psychoanalysts] ... . To them, all behavior can be explained in 
cultural, psychological, and sociological terms... . Understanding God's point of view 
on the basis of the inerrant Scriptures opens vistas of thinking and the development of a 
biblical philosophy of ministry to youth.” 

The biblical philosophy involves a process of teaching youth, which in the view 
of the writer, is not just the teaching of subject matter, but a focus on the shaping of his or 


Warren S. Benson, “Adolescents in an Age of Acceleration and Crisis,” 
http://www.ccel.us/youtheducation.ch|.html (accessed February 7, 2014). 
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her character, which calls for the building and maintaining intimate relationships. Chap 
Clark, in the book Starting Right says, “The biblical record calls for God’s people to 
intimate relationships. ‘Bear with each other’ and ‘Carry each other’s burdens’ imply a 
knowing and significant involvement with one another.”? 

V. Bailey Gillespie, in his book The Experience of Faith writes, “Israel was asked 
to enter into a covenantal relationship and become a light to other nations through the fire 
and smoke of Sinai. . .. The New Testament church was called to minister because of its 
relationship to the vine, Jesus." 

Although the Bible provides the model for relationships, unfortunately, the faith 
community, in the opinion of the writer, continues to fail in building and maintaining 
relationship with its most prized citizens: the youth. Mark Yaconelli gives this warning: 
“For youth to learn the way of Christ, they cannot and must not be segregated or isolated 
from the worshiping community. Youth ministry cannot be practices with its own 
particular activities and methods unless they are grounded in the rhythms and presence of 
the community before God. This means youth (and children) must be physically 
recognized as equal partners in the worship of God. It is imperative that worship 
incorporates and makes room for the unique gifts and abilities that are present in young 
people.” 

3 Chap Clark, “The Myth of the Perfect Youth Ministry Model,” Starting Right: Thinking 


Theologically About Youth Ministry, Kenda Creasy Dean, Chap Clark, and David Rahn, eds. (Grand 
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Arthur Glasser, in the book Announcing the Kingdom, states “In the New 
Testament, the church will be called the mission locally and globally. This mission arises 
from Christ’s redemptive victory and his gathering of a ‘Kingdom Community’ by 


Be Glasser, in continuing that theme says, 


proclamation of the gospel in word and deed. 
“Christ made it clear that children are able to receive the kingdom of God, and therefore 
able to be an active part of the kingdom community.”’ “The call of the church today is a 
call to wake up to this God-given responsibility before it is too late. In the words of Jesus, 
“Whoever welcomes this child in my name, welcome me.”® Through the implementation 
of the biblical model, the youth will become inclined to imitate the model’s behavior. The 
apostle Paul was guided by this model in his letter to the Philippians, “Keep on doing the 
things that you have learned and received and heard and seen in me .. ,” and to the 
Corinthians, ‘Be imitators of me, as I am of Christ.” 

The ministry setting of this project is Second Baptist Church in West Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The history of the congregation began in 1942, which according to church 
records, the church consisted of thirty-three members. Through the years, God has 
blessed the church with constant growth and prosperity, including a current membership 
of over 2500. During the period of the 80’s and 90’s, youth were visible in worship 


services and other events. However, there visibility did not include being trained and 


allowed to take active roles in the life of the church. The results of their lack of 


° Arthur Glasser, et al., Announcing the Kingdom: The Story of God’s Mission in the Bible (Grand 
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participation, Second Baptist, like many other churches, are losing the support and 
fellowship of youth, who represents the future of the church. 

Unfortunately, the youth feel left out of the vision and mission of the church. 

The effectiveness of youth leads to the effectiveness of the church; the ineffectiveness of 
youth leads to ineffectiveness of the church. Instead of being impactful, their absence has 
become habitual. Based on observations and commentary from congregants, the lack of 
involvement and participation by our youth is a result of congregations not allowing them 
to develop and serve in leadership or take part in any of the significant role in the church. 
The youth, however, are allowed to serve once a month, usually on second Sundays; 
participate in praise dance, or “mime” and are not seen until the following month. Simply 
stated, youth are allowed to attend church—but are not allowed to participate in church. In 
reality, the survival of the church depends on the impact of the youth. One cannot make 
an impact without first having a collision. A collision is the act or process of colliding; a 
crash or conflict.” 

The purpose of this project is to help members identify the contributing causes of 
the lack of youth effectiveness; develop a design to address this reality, which will help 
prepare the congregation to manage youth growth, as well as promote effectiveness and 
participation in the ministry of the church. The biblical section will focus on 
Deuteronomy 6:4-11, which impresses upon the Israelites the importance of teaching 


future generations the history of their life story as God’s chosen people; and I Timothy 


° Merriam-Webster.com. Merriam-Webster, n.d. Web. 27 Jan. 2014, http://www.merriam- 
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4:11-12, wherein Timothy, characterized as a youth, is instructed to confront the false 
teaches and remove them from the church. 

Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, in the article “Wake Up!” says, “we are approaching a 
major turning point in history. I can compare it only with the turning point from the 
Middle Ages to the modern era, a shift of civilizations. It is the sort of turning point at 
which the hierarchy of values to which we have been dedicated all our lives are starting 
to waver, and may collapse.”!° 

In an ever-changing world, James W. Maddock, in the article “The Future 
Without History” says, “Young people do not possess the frame of reference for 
interpreting cultural change. If youth have little sense of history—and little motivation to 
acquire it-the answer does not lie simply in reminding them of the past. What is at stake, 
however, is a willingness to take responsibility for shaping the future. Anomie, or the 
prevalence of normlessness, produces people who function without goals and 


ll 
standards.” 


Biblical Foundation 
Throughout the Bible, one will find that God’s point of teaching and education 
was expressed to youth from the beginning of human history. That expression included 
God calling on the youth of that day to assume responsible leadership roles. Herbert W. 


Byrne, in his book, A Christian Approach to Education says, “through the Bible the 


1° Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, “Wake Up! Wake Up!,” Reader's Digest (December 1975), 72. 
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interrelatedness of all other subjects and truths is made possible and clear. This means 
that all other subjects and truths have their first point of reference in the Word of God, 
draw their materials from the Bible wherever possible and return to the Bible with their 
accumulation of facts for interpretation and practical application.” ’* 

As God called upon youth to assume responsible leadership roles, a similar call 
was made to parents and adults to serve in roles to help youth internalize and carry out 
their roles. The roles of the parents and adults required receptivity with youth and an 
ongoing communication. The primary concern of this project involves the lack of lack of 
communication, which has led to youth separated from the church and from God. 

Herbert W. Byrne, in his book A Christian Approach to Education, summarizes 
the consequences separating young people from the adult world: 

It is a problem not just for families but for communities when the generations get 

so separated. The effects go beyond issues of rules and discipline to the idea 

exchanges between generations that do not occur, the conversations not held, the 
guidance and role modeling not taking place, the wisdom and traditions no longer 
filtering down inevitably. How can kids imitate and learn from adults if they 
never talk to them? How can they form the connections to trust adult wisdom if 
there is inadequate contact? How can they decide what to accept and reject from 


the previous generation when exposure is limited? The generational threads that 
used to weave their way into the fabric of growing up are missing.'? 


Old Testament 
The subject of teaching is the primary focus in the selected text from the book of 


Deuteronomy, one of the five books of the Pentateuch. Nelson’s provides an overview of 
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these historic books: “Pentateuch, a Greek term meaning ‘five volumed’ refers to the first 
five books of the Old Testament. The Jews traditionally refer to this collection as ‘the 
Book of the Law,’ or simply ‘the Law.’ Another word for this collection, “Torah,’ means 
‘instruction, teaching, or doctrine. . . .. The Pentateuch is generally divided into six major 
sections.” "4 

Whereas Nelsons’ states, “from the time it was written, the Pentateuch was 
consistently accepted as the work of Moses,”!° T. D. Alexander writes, “During the past 
two centuries the quest to identify the author the Pentateuch has become one of the most 
complex and provocative issues in biblical studies. For some, to doubt the long-standing 
tradition of Mosaic authorship is the greatest heresy. For others, to support 
unquestioningly the belief that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch is the hallmark of 
blind, uncritical thinking.”!° 

In addition, Nelson’s says, “Many liberal scholars theorize that Deuteronomy was 
written several centuries after Moses’ time by an unknown author who wanted to bring 
about the religious reforms of the nation of Judah under King Josiah. . . . The logical 
conclusion is that Moses wrote the first 33 chapters of the book. Chapter 34, about his 


death, probably was added by his successor Joshua as a tribute to Moses.””” 


- “Pentateuch,” Nelson’s New Illustrated Dictionary Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson 
Publishers), 962-63. 
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In the midst of the authorship controversy, The /nterpreter’s Bible offers the 
following insight: 

At the conclusion of Numbers, the long wandering of the children of Israel is at an 

end [the death of Moses], their first success in conquest has been achieved, and 

they stand at the threshold of the Promised Land. . . . It is the only book in the Old 

Testament which attempts such an exposition, and the means chosen to present it 

is to envisage Moses speaking to his people before his death. . .. According to, 

Jesus at the threshold of his ministry answered the tempter by quoting three 

passages from Deuteronomy: ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 

word that proceeds from the mouth of God;’ ‘You shall not tempt the Lord your 

God;’ ‘You shall worship the Lord your God, and him only shall you serve.’ = 
The Israelites, God’s chosen family, were rich with stories of their journey: years of 
enslavement in Egypt; the Passover, and how God, with Moses as their guide, released 
them; God’s Promised Land, the Commandments, and their 40-years in the wilderness to 
reach their destination. As God’s chosen people, they had a story to tell; a story that 
needed telling to their children, and future descendants. 

Paul Tillich, in his book, Systematic Theology writes, “Israel is ‘in the world’ 
(Canaan) but not ‘of the world’ (Canaanite). The theological accent point is what is called 
in Christian Theology ‘ecclesiology,’ a sense of the community that must always be 
redefined in terms of its origin, purpose, and destiny. The ‘land may then be understood 
as a hope for the promised well-being that comes to be called [the] ‘Kingdom of God.’ In 
Deuteronomy, Israel is not yet in the land. It is on the way there.”!” 

The advocates for Moses as the author of Deuteronomy, perhaps, felt no one else 


was qualified to tell the story, including their place of their origin, God’s Promise, and 


their destiny; that no one else knew the history that needed to be taught for present and 
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future generations. The significance of those teachings is the basis for the selected text of 
Deuteronomy 6: 4-11: 


Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord alone. You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might. Keep 
these words that Iam commanding you today in your heart. Recite them to your 
children and talk about them when you are at home and when you are away, when 
you lie down and when you rise. Bind them as a sign on your hand, fix them as an 
emblem on your forehead, and write them on the doorposts of your house and on 
your gates. When the Lord your God has brought you into the land that he swore 
to your ancestors, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to give you—a land with 
fine, large cities that you did not build, houses filled with all sorts of goods that 
you did not fill, hewn cisterns that you did not hew, vineyards and olive groves 
that you did not plant—and when you have eaten your fill. 


Walter Brueggemann, in the book Theology of the Old Testament, wrote: 


Human persons are creatures who are dependent on and created for obedience. 
Even before and concrete content is applied to he commands of Yahweh and the 
obedience of human persons, the category of sovereignty and obedience is crucial 
and definitional mark of humans. The One who makes human life possible is 
holy, glorious, and jealous. Consequently, the force, possibility, and significance 
of human life are not lodged in an autonomous agent who has been either given 
full freedom or abandoned, but are lodged in and with One who makes humans 
life possible by the constant, reliable giving of breath. The human person is not, 
and cannot be, sufficient to self, but lives by coming to terms with the will and 
purpose of the One who gives and commands life.” 


Based on the aforementioned historical accounts, the Israelites, standing at the 
door of the Promised Land and the imminent loss of their leader Moses, were facing 
some uncertain and traumatic times. The advice, wisdom and teaching they were about to 
receive from Moses demanded their utmost attention and obedience. 

Kevin J. Vanhoozer in the book Dictionary for the Theological Interpretation of 


the Bible states, “It is within this covenantal context that we must understand the role of 
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the law. Deuteronomy stresses obedience within that relationship.””’ The test of their 
obedience begins with the command for the Israelites to “hear,” from the Greek word, 
Shema. J. E. Packer, in The Cambridge Bible Commentary says, 
Hear, O Israel: probably is a traditional summons to worship. The Lord is our 
God, one Lord: the Hebrew here is ambiguous. It either stresses the uniqueness of 
Israel’s God, or his oneness, that is that in contrast to the multitude of Baals, it is 
the same Yahweh who is worshipped at Jerusalem and Hebron. Israel’s God is to 
be the exclusive object of her worship as laid down in the first commandment.” 
Although the Greek word Shema in many versions of the Bible, including the 
NRSV, is translated to “hear,” Shema is also translated to “listen.” Daniel Block, in the 
book The NIV Application Commentary notes how Moses calls out to Israel “Hear, O 
Israel,” in 6:4 and 9:1. Between these two markers (6:4-8:20) Moses expounds on the 
essence of covenant relationship with Yahweh. He announces this grand theme with the 
Shema in 6:4 and then develops it from several different angles.”** Most likely, one such 
angle is the significant of listening. Walter Brueggemann, in the book Theology of the 
Old Testament states, “In listening, Israel is summoned, commanded, and assured by the 
One with authority . .. who imposes upon Israel a will, purpose, and identity other than 
any it might have taken for itself.””* 


Duane Christensen, in the Word Biblical Commentary says Shema is a “focus on 


teaching your children ‘these words’ diligently within the context of the family—at all 


*I Kevin J. Vanhoozer, Dictionary for Theological Interpretation of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Publishing Group, 2005), 171-172. 
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conceivable times and places—illustrates once again the pedagogical purpose of 
Deuteronomy. The context of this book was the primary curriculum in an ongoing 
program of religious education I ancient Israel.””” Undoubtedly, with the emphasis on 
Shema, there is some doubt whether Israel is listening, and perhaps, if the people of God 
will listen emphatically in the future. Daniel Block, in the book The NIV Application 
Commentary writes, “Moses’ concern her is whether God’s people would remain devoted 
exclusively to Yahweh or be seduced by the gods of Canaan. His exposition of the Shema 
in the remainder of 6:5-19 confirms this interpretation.”° Thus, the teachings of Israelites 
would not be “a pantheon of gods, each of whose personalities has a disconcerting way of 
being split up by rival adherents and sanctuaries, so that the attention of the worshiper 
cannot be concentrated. Israel’s attention is undivided; it is confined to one definite being 
whose name is Yahweh. The word one is thus used in contradistinction to ‘many,’ but it 
also implies uniqueness and difference. Yahweh alone is sovereign Lord, the sole object 
of reverence and obedience.””’ 

Needless to say, as indicated by Jeffrey Tigay in his book The JPS Torah 


Commentary, “For all of its familiarity, the precise meaning of the Shema is uncertain 


and it permits several possible renderings. The present translation indicates that the verse 
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is a description of the proper relationship between YHWH and Israel: He alone is Israel’s 
God. This is not a declaration of monotheism, meaning that there is only one God.” 

According to Block, “Answering to the Supreme Command, by uttering the 
Shema the Israelites were declaring their complete, undivided, and unqualified devotion 
to Yahweh. This is not strictly a monotheistic confession but a cry of allegiance, an 
affirmation of covenant commitment that defines the boundaries of the covenant 
community. It consists of those who claim this utterance as a verbal badge of identity and 
who demonstrate this identity with uncompromising covenant commitment.””” 

Since the words of Shema appears to have such relevance, one may want to know 
exactly what should be done with them—who to use them. Patrick Miller, in the book 
Deuteronomy responds to that question: “Deuteronomy 6:6-9 addresses that question as 
Moses gives directions for keeping this basic and obligation to the fore. First of all, they 
are to be kept within the heart. That is quite important, for it guards against the easy 
assumption that keeping the law of Deuteronomy-or of the Old Testament generally—is a 
matter of the letter rather than the spirit. The first instruction about what Israel is to do 
with ‘these words’ is to implant them in the heart, keep them in mind, make them part of 
one’s very being.”*° Moshe Weinfeld, in The Anchor Bible explains “the heart is the 
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mind and is the designation of the spirit of understanding. 
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The instructions for the word to be “upon your heart” is stressing the importance 
for the people to internalize the law, exactly as Jeremiah saw so clearly when he spoke of 
a new covenant in which YHWH declares: “I will put my law within them, and I will 
write it upon their hearts.”°* Brueggemann affirms the command of Moses for the people 
to love with heart, soul that it might serve to “accent the superlative degree of total 
commitment to Yahweh.” Tigay adds, “This interpretation of the Shema is appropriate 
for the beginning of the speech in which Moses explicates the first commandment of the 
Decalogue, ‘You shall have no other gods beside me." 

As Buttrick relates, “Love toward Yahweh could be replaced by obedience to 
formal codal minutiae. But this was a distortion of the Deuteronomic intent. To our 
author the law is necessary just because God’s will is not yet fully grounded in men’s 
hearts. Obedience to his law is ensured precisely by the love of the individual man to 
ward his God; and this loving response to God’s own great goodness requires the entire 
giving of the entire man.*> As stressed by Moshe Weinfeld, “Full devotion to God should 
prevent the people from testing God, putting him to the proof, as they did in the desert, to 
see whether he will really act as he is supposed to do. The people must trust him 


completely without any scruples.”*° 
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“Tt should be noted that the language of loving God is not drawn directly from 
treaty terminology. The effect is to emphasize that God’s actions I the historic events that 
make up the exodus-conquest provide the motivation for a covenant relationship between 
God and his people.”>” As Miller states, “The command to bind this Great 
Commandment to the body, coming as it does after instruction to talk about these words 
at home, away from home, when one gets up, and when one lies down, suggests the 
imagery of the words as a kind of companion in life. They remind and admonish the 
wearer at all times and perhaps in some sense serve to protect the individual.*® Weinfeld 
relates that Deuteronomy is a “constant awareness of the divine message is demanded. It 
should be tied to the body like an amulet and should accompany the person all the time. 
The similes, expressing constant awareness, are found in political loyalty declarations.” 
Itof the divine d Instead of merely wearing them, “rather, ‘teach them... .’ It refers to 
oral teaching, which remained the primary means of instruction in Israel even after the 
spread of literacy.”“° Weinfeld says, “Constant reading of the law is mentioned in the 


king’s law, ‘he shall read in it all his life,’ which is paraphrased in God’s command to 


Joshua, the leader, ‘the book of the law shall not cease from you lips and you shall recite 
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day and night.’”*! Miller argues: “But the subject matter of these verses is not confined to 
obligation. The obligation that exists flows out of the reality of blessing and grace.” 

On the other hand, the words were not intended for “wear only.” Tigay says, 
“Essential to Deuteronomy’s aim of disseminating knowledge of God’s laws, widely 
among the citizenry is that parents teach them to their children and speak of them 
constantly among themselves.”’ And as affirmed by Block, “This covenant commitment 
is to be a family matter, demonstrated by the indoctrination of children and the 
spontaneous discussion of the issue with the members of one’s household. This is to be 
accomplished by ‘impressing’ these words on children. The means repeating them 
constantly, when God’s people sit in their homes and walk on the road, when they lie 


a Clearly, the message is the Israelites were to not only 


down and when they rise up. 
hear, they were to teach. The history of Israel dictates teaching to be a significant 
component in the life of the Jewish community. 

The command to hear requires that teaching the statutes of the Law be kept “in 
your heart,” that is, at the center of one’s sense of self. And if the Law occupies such a 
pivotal position, it will be effectively transmitted to the children. Miller proclaims, “The 
reason for this emphasis on the children is clear. Deuteronomy is always aimed at the 


next generation. It takes the present (next) generation back to the past and brings the past 


afresh into the present. The children are now the ones before whom all the choices are 
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laid, and some day their children will be there and the divine instruction will confront 
them. Can they learn afresh what it means to love the Lord wholeheartedly?” 

As Block reflects, “Moses taught his people everywhere that true spirituality 
arises from the heart and extends to all of life. Those who claim to be religious tend to be 
subject to two temptations: either to treat spirituality as primarily interior and private, or 
to treat it as a matter of external performance. True love for God is rooted in the heart, 
but it is demonstrated in life, specifically a passion to speak of one’s faith in the context 
of the family and to declare one’s allegiance publicly to the world.”*° Therefore, Moses 
encouraged the leader of the family to teach their children. Teaching the children makes 
imprints on their minds, hearts and souls, so that they are less apt to forget while growing 
up. 

In order to sustain a community of faith, there must always be concern for the 
coming generation. This concern is evident in verses 6-9, in which we find a series of 
imperatives given: “recite, bind, fix, and write.” Moses proposes that a child’s entire 
sphere of living be pervaded by signs and reminders of the teachings. It is a teaching that 
is grounded in the Word of God; a motif that is visible in the writing of Moshe Weinfeld 
in the book Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School: “Such is the proclamation of 


Deut. 6:4 which sounds like a solemn enunciation of a credal statement and indeed was 
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accepted later as an obligatory confession of faith (the Shema). It is no mere chance that 
next to this verse comes the command to teach the children the words of God." 

The command to teach children, as it was during the time of Moses, should be a 
central understanding and vision of an intergenerational community of a covenant people. 
Patrick Miller says, “The first instruction about what Israel is to do with ‘these words’ is 
to implant them in the heart, keep them in mind, make them part of one’s very being. 
Verses 8 and 9 may easily understood as indications of an external appropriation, but the 
symbolic acts referred to there are only in the context of an internal appropriation that 
makes this instruction second nature. Second, the primary commandment is to be taught 
to children. Third, the words are to be kept as a sign on one’s body, residence, and city. . . 
. The placing of them on one’s body is seen as concomitant action to placing them on the 
heart; inward appropriation and external symbol are held closely together.”® 

The concept of the covenant is expressed in Deut. 6:10 as Moses reminds the 
people that “God has brought you into the land that he swore to your ancestors, to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.” God not only made the promise to Israel, the Lord kept 
the promise. Martin H. Manser, in the book Critical Companion to the Bible states, 
“Moses urges the younger generation of Israel to keep the covenant with God.” It is 


reminder that God not only kept his promise, but that covenant was an instrumental 
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section of the Law. This immersion in the Law would remind the youth that their loyalty 
to the covenant community is imperative.> ° 

Brueggmann, in reaffirming the significance of the Law, draws attention to other 
aspects of the covenant including 6:13-14 “The Lord your God you shall fear; him you 
shall serve, and by his name alone you shall swear. Do not follow other gods, any of the 
gods of the peoples who are all around you.” As stated by Buttrick, “The danger is that, 
when the people are in possession of an established agrarian civilization to which they 
have contributed nothing, they will forget the God who gave all of it to them and turn to 
the gods of the peoples ... round about. Such gods of nature and culture are more easily 
worshipped because, while their promises are utopian, their requirements are simple and 
external.””! Brueggmann says, “He admonishes them neither to add anything to the 
covenant nor to take away anything from it. He emphasizes the great wisdom that is in 
the law. He warns the people not to leave the true God and to worship idols... . They 
were to adhere to the covenant with Yahweh through strict obedience to the Law.””” 

It takes Moses to insist that this covenant community be responsive to Yahweh, 
and that it understand the terms upon which its future may be viably occupied. Moses 
knows that the future is a gift, but it is a gift that can be readily forfeited. Israel must 


always again choose that future in the form of present-tense obedience. In essence, the 


process of liberation from amnesia is covenant loyalty to Yahweh. Vanhoozer concludes 
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that “Yahweh’s people will gladly demonstrate whole-hearted allegiance with whole- 
bodied obedience.”** 

The author of Deuteronomy, through a variety of tools, is emphasizing the motif 
of personal responsibility; in every aspect of life, not only for the present but for future 
generations. Manser asserts, “Moses points to the fact that the covenant made at Mount 
Sinai is valid not only for the past generation but also now. The covenant that is made in 
the plains of Moab is therefore not new, independent contract but rather a confirmation of 
the Sinitic covenant.” 

Miller provides this summary: “So Deuteronomy as a book of instruction is 
concerned about instruction—its necessity, its processes, its aims, and its results. It is 
concerned about learning and teaching. What the people learn from Moses and the Lord 
is to be passed on to the children so that each generation shall be prepared to stand before 


God and ‘fear the Lord you God.’ The fear of the Lord is clearly the aim of educating the 


next generation in Israel.” 


New Testament 


According to Nelson’s New Illustrated Dictionary Bible, although First Timothy 
bears the name of Paul, “the authorship and date of the Pastoral Epistles [which includes 


First Timothy], remain an unresolved question.””° The problems of assigning the 
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authorship to Paul are evident in a review of historical, ecclesiastical, theological and 
literary writings.°’ Traditionally, Paul has been widely accepted as the author of Pastoral 
Epistles. Then, Philip H. Towner, in his book The Goal of Our Instruction says, “if one is 
to look beyond the traditional view for recent trends in interpreting the Pastoral Epistles, 
two characteristics would be prominent. The first is the growing assumption that the 
letters are pseudonymous—perhaps the product of one of Paul’s followers or the ‘Pauline 
school’, but in any case certainly not of the apostle himself.”°8 

Regardless of the authorship, within that inspired writing, 1 Timothy 4:11-12 
exhorts that “these are the things you must insist on and teach. Let no one despise your 
youth, but be an example to the believers in word, in conduct, in love, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.” Luke Johnson, in The First and Second Letters to Timothy says, “Placed Timothy 
in Ephesus in order to ‘command’ certain people. . . . The exhortation to teach establishes 
a connection between Timothy and Paul, the ‘teacher of the Gentiles’ and places both 
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within the framework of ancient moral instructors. Thomas Oden, in First and Second 


Timothy and Titus writes “Timothy was charged with devoting the full measure of his 


pastoral energies to attending “to the public reading of scripture, to preaching, to 


teaching.” 
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Walter Liefeld, in 7 and 2 Timothy, Titus says “Paul does not define ‘these things’ 
clearly. The possibilities are: 1) the doctrinal statement at the end of verse 10, ‘who is the 
Savior of all men, and especially of those who believe’, 2) the content of the trustworthy 
saying (v. 9, probably referring to v. 8; 3) everything since the previous occurrence of 
‘these things” v. 6; 4) all of the doctrinal statements in the letter; or 5) everything in the 
letter that is applicable to the church at Ephesus.°! In The Interpreters Bible, George 
Buttrick, offering his insights on “these things” says, “The frequency of these connecting 
clauses shows them to be editorial, perfunctory, [and] schematic. The commands to 
Timothy to form a sort of thread on which the material of the letter is strung. How far 
backward these things reaches need not be asked.” 

Based on varied opinions and beliefs, commentaries of other writers are worth 
noting. J. L. Houlden, in his book, The Pastoral Epistles, says, “a complicating factor is 
the presence in these works of a number of passages which look patently Pauline, 
whatever may be said about the rest. They consist of notes, dealing with the movements 
and activities of various associates, friends and opponents of Paul.” 

H. Armin Moellering and Victor A. Bartling, in the book, Concordia 
Commentary, argue: “Since the publication of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s essay disputing 
the Pauline authorship, The So—Called First Letter of Paul to Timothy (1807), the great 


and vexing problem of the Pastoral Epistles has been: Did Paul really write them? 
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Respected scholars are arrayed on both sides of the question, though the preponderant 
opinion still seems to be Paul is not the direct author.°* Whereas there is considerable 
uncertainty as to the writer of the First Letter to Timothy, so it is with establishing a date 
of the writing, which is usually inclusive in the discussion of the Pastorals.” For instance, 
Fred D. Gealy, in The Interpreter’s Bible says, 
The difficulty of establishing the date of the Pastorals is further evident in the fact 
that different scholars variously assign them to a time anywhere between A.D. 61 
and 180. Even when Pauline authorship and the earlier dating are rejected, 
considerable disagreement remains. An important group of scholars suggest a date 
around 110; a second group, not too much impressed by the arguments which 
hold the figure near to A.D. 100, would extend the time somewhat farther into the 
second century; a third group, who see the Pastorals as anti-Marcionite 
documents, set the time between A.D. 140-180.° 
In spite of the authorship and date controversy, generally, there is a consensus of 
the ministry problems of that day. Jay Twomey, in his assessment of the ministry 
“describes the situation Timothy must correct in Ephesus: some members of the Christian 
community are teaching ‘a different doctrine,’ and are engaging in theological 
speculation.”°° Nelson’s explains: “The earliest doctrine of the Christian church declared: 
1) that Jesus was the Messiah, the Christ; 2) that God had raised Him from the dead; and 


3) that salvation was by faith in His name. These three truths were presented as a clear 


fulfillment of the promises of the Old Testament. Paul taught that true doctrine is 
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essential for Christian growth, and that false doctrine destroys the church.”®” Clearly, if 
these allegations were true, they had the potential of leaving a terrible path of destruction. 
Towner concludes: “the danger of the false teachers did not lie simply in their challenge 
to the apostolic gospel but also in the disruption their message was causing in the 
church.’ Timothy, in response to these concerns, was instructed to not only stop the 
teaching, but to terminate their teachings that amounted to conjecture and speculation. 

There appears to be little doubt that false teachers had become a serious problem 
to churches everywhere. And Timothy, convert and evangelist whom Paul often called 
“my son,” has been chosen to carry out the difficult assignment of ridding the church of 
the infestation of false prophets, characterized as “those who worshipped false gods and 
served idols; those who falsely claimed to receive messages from the Lord; and those 
who wandered from the truth and ceased to be true prophets.” 

In First Timothy 1:3 the evangelist is chosen to “Instruct certain people not to 
teach any different doctrine.” Instruct, derived from the Greek word parangello, also 
means to give orders, give instructions, and command.’? Donald Guthrie, in The Pastoral 


Epistles writes, “He [Timothy] has a definite commission to hold the false teachers in 


check, and it is evident that Paul [or writer] expects him to take a strong line with them, 
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as is shown by the verb parangello, a military term which means literally to pass 
commands from one to the other.””! 

This authority tends to transmit the seriousness of the false teachings; that they 
were not to be taken lightly, and had to be handled immediately and with firmness. False 
teachers and their error cannot be dealt with lightly in the church; it must be dealt with 
immediately and firmly.” In carrying out his mission, Timothy is faced with many 
challenges. For one, displacing church leaders and those in power would not be an easy 
task. However, the most difficult challenge directs attention to his youthfulness. As 
Liefeld asserts, “The sacred endowment he received and the sacred task that lies before 
him requires wholehearted commitment, but it also requires that there be no 
inconsistency in his life.””? 

As a prelude to carrying out his task, he is told: “These are the things you must 
insist on and teach. Let no one despise your youth, but set the believers an example in 
speech and conduct, in love, in faith, in purity” (1 Tim. 4:11-12). First, although Timothy 
is serving as minister and leader, emphasis is placed on teaching. However, “teaching is 
to be distinguished from preaching. . .. Teaching in the Christian faith was validated by 


Jesus, who was called ‘teacher’ more than anything else.””* 
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On the other hand, First Timothy is expressing concern that “teachers” are 
threatening the life of the church. In 1 Timothy 4:1-2 the writer says, “the Spirit expressly 
says that in later times some will renounce the faith by paying attention to deceitful spirits 
and teachings of demons, through the hypocrisy of liars whose consciences are seared 
with a hot iron.” According to Guthrie, “Such spirits of error are contrasted with the spirit 
of truth... . This has particular point as a contrast to the ‘sound’ doctrine so much 
stressed in the Pastorals.””° 

William Mounce, in Pastoral Epistles affirms, “The major problem in the 
Ephesian church was its leadership. From within the ranks of the church, a group of false 
teachers had sprung up who were perverting the gospel and teaching a message that 
ultimately stemmed from Satan. Not only was their theology erroneous, but their 
behavior was reprehensible.” © Amid this setting, Timothy is given the charge “to remain 
in Ephesus so that you may instruct certain people not to teach any different doctrine” (1 
Tim. 1:3). 

As stated by Guthrie, “the reference to Timothy’s youthfulness has led many 
scholars to imagine him as a mere stripling [youngster, boy, teenager].””” Apparently, 
“Paul, aware of the special calling on Timothy, did not hesitate when sending the young 
evangelist to command and teach. As to the relating to the youth of Timothy, Keener 
offers the following insights: Because Timothy joined Paul before A.D 50; men entered 
adulthood around puberty, so Timothy may have been in his mid-teens) and Paul is 
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writing in his early sixties, Timothy is at least in his mid-twenties and could well be in his 
early or mid-thirties; this term for ‘youth’ could apply up to the age of forty, although it 
usually applied especially to someone under twenty-nine.”’”® 

George Buttrick argues that “the historic Timothy need not have been born before 
A.D. 30. Paul, around thirty at the time, is called a “young man. .. .” Youth is known to 
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have been applied to full-grown men of military age, up to forty.”’* A young or youthful 


leader would cause great concern within the church. Guthrie notes, “the qualities in 
which Timothy is to excel are those in which youth is often deficient.”®° 

Liefeld, in agreement with Buttrick says, “Timothy was in his thirties, words such 
as ‘young’ and ‘youth’ might give the contemporary reader the wrong impression, since 
we generally reserve these words for people in their teens and early twenties.”*! Then too, 
the concerns are based more so on the fact that “many of the Ephesian Christians, and 
especially the elders, were almost certainly of mature years; and if for some time they had 
served under the leadership of the veteran missionary apostle Paul, it is by no means 
inconceivable that some would look with disfavor and contempt on the younger 
Timothy.” 


Luke Johnson, recognizing the possible conflict writes, “The need to carry out 


such a confrontational ministry places Timothy in an extraordinarily delicate situation. 
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He must assert his authority over those who have had a role in appointing him, or at least 
ratifying his appointment. In such a situation, a reminder to Timothy and those elders that 
the voice of prophecy was involved in that process may serve to strengthen Timothy’s 
hand.””** 

With a similar view, Craig Keener, in The IVP Bible Background Commentary 
says, “elders were highly respected. . . . Those who were not elders were often considered 
inappropriate for leadership.”** In support of this view Mounce says, “just as it is difficult 
for an older person to respect the teaching and leadership of a younger man (1 Tim 4:12), 
so also it is difficult for a younger man to know how to instruct and correct the older 
people in the church.”®° Moellering and Barling further add: “In the assembly it was the 
ordinarily older men who spoke. If in their company Timothy was to speak the decisive 
word, there could easily be those who, struck by his youth, would bring up the question 
of his competency.”*° 

According to Oden, “The importance of the office of teaching is so great that the 
youthful pastor must learn rightly to resist those who might undercut or demean them 
solely on the basis of their younger age or limited experience. When thirty-year old 


pastors are called upon to guide and teach elders twice their age, they must keep in mind 


the firmness of their authorization.”*’ Nevertheless, as noted by Johnson, “this passage 
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also touches in critical fashion on the organization of the church at Ephesus and 
Timothy’s relation to it. The entire self-presentation of the letter shows that Timothy is 
Paul’s personal delegate to the Ephesian community and derives his authority from that 
commission.”®® 

Regardless, Oden argues, “In a culture in which elders were held in high esteem, 
can youthful counsel gain a hearing? Only if one sets the believers an example. “Those 
who teach by their doctrine must teach by their life, else they pull down with one hand 
what they build up with the other.’ Teaching must be confirmed by concrete, courageous 
acts. Compassion, faith, and moral integrity will finally be much more important than age 
alone.”®” Liefeld says, “we are never told how old Timothy was at the time, but clearly he 
was young enough for some to have held back the eee he was due. As speech 
therapists can testify, preachers sometimes seek their help in an attempt to speak in a 
lower pitch than is normal for them so that they can achieve a sound of authority. Paul 
advocates nothing of that sort here. The attention and respect that Timothy should receive 
must come from the example of his life.””” 

Regardless of the youth controversy, Timothy was a convert of the apostle Paul, 
called of God to pastor Christian churches, and being an example of Christian virtue. 
That example should be evident in times of attack and disrespect. In order for Timothy to 


merit respect he deserved, Moellering and Barling say, “He needs to function as an 


efficient servant of Jesus Christ. Let not his youth become a temptation for some to 
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discount his admonitions and to despise his exhortations. Neither age nor youth are 
finally normative, but only the truth . . . . In order to impress the likeness of Christ on 
others, one must first have received the impress himself... . The youthful minister who is 
to prove himself worthy of respect by his personal virtues must also be faithful in the 
discharge of his official duties. There is to be no gap between belief and life, between 
faith and conduct.””’ 

Paul, in v 4:12 directs Timothy to be a model with his faith. In affirmation of this 
character trait Oden says, “Rather than giving the opponents the opportunity to despise 


1.” And Johnson notes that 


him, Timothy must continually be an example for the faithfu 
“the moral teacher was to present himself as a ‘model’ of the virtues he professed was a 
standard conviction among Hellenistic philosophers.””° Further, in taking note of 
reference to both speech and behavior in the same context, Johnson says, “For ancient 
moral teachers, the must go together.””* In addition, Johnson, in drawing attention to 
references to “by love, by faith, by purity” responds, “these terms specify the qualities 
that Paul particularly wants to be modeled to the community.””” And finally, Johnson 


finds “startling is the inclusion of ‘purity” which in the moral literature is frequently 


narrowed to sexual purity or chastity.”° Mounce, in Word Biblical Commentary says, 
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“This word [purity] has sexual connotations, giving the meaning ‘chaste’... . Paul was 


all too aware of the sexually perverse activities of the opponents.”” 


Historical Foundation 

Often, references to young people, the importance of teaching them, and the 
impact of their teachings on others, create many characterizations and negative 
connotations. For the most part, the era of young people could span a number of years, 
and may apply to a number of terms: youth, adolescents, teenagers, students, and 
children. Rev. Patrick O’Neill, in a February 1999 speech said: 

Among the most accomplished and fabled tribes of Africa, no tribe was 

considered to have warriors more fearsome or more intelligent than the mighty 

Masai. It is perhaps surprising, then, to learn the traditional greeting that passed 

between Masai warriors: ‘Kasserian Ingera,’ one would always say to another. It 

means, “And how are the children?’ It is still the traditional greeting among the 

Masai, acknowledging the high value that the Masai always place on the well— 

being of their children. Even warriors with no children of their own would always 

give the traditional answer, “All the children are well.’?® 
Within the “bush land” of Kenya, the Masai tribe has not forgotten their priorities, 
which include protecting the children and preparing them for the future. It means daily 
instructions and teaching—constant communication and conversation. 


N. Kiell, in the book, The Universal Experience of Adolescence, traces that 


perception to the writings of Aristotle: 


[They] are passionate, irascible, and apt to be carried away by their impulses. 
They are slaves, too, of their passion . . . If the young commit a fault, it is always 
on the side of excess and exaggeration for they carry everything too far, whether 
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it be their love or hatred or anything else. They regard themselves as omniscient 

and are positive in their assertions; this is, in fact, the reason for their carrying 

everything too far.” 

Undoubtedly, this subject, can be characterized as a complex phenomenon, and 
like others may have elements of truth and elements of oversimplification, which 
warrants considerable awareness of the overall value of our youth. Society is quite eager 
to hand on its own favored “tradition” to children. Powerful cultural currents press us to 
program children for “success,” defined primarily in terms of status, power, and money. 
The received wisdom of our society elevates the individual above the community, 
affronted by any suggestion that we have serious obligations to one another. In our era, as 
in every other, to form a biblical consciousness requires deliberate and intentional effort, 
often working against the grain of the dominant culture. 

Society is quite eager to pass on its own favored "tradition" to children. Powerful 
cultural currents press us to program children for “success,” defined primarily in terms of 
status, power, and money. The received wisdom of our society elevates the individual 
above the community, affronted by any suggestion that we have serious obligations to 
one another. In our era, as in every other, to form a biblical consciousness requires 
deliberate and intentional effort, often working against the grain of the dominant culture. 
Just as the Deuteronomist was wary of the effects the Canaanite culture might have on 
the Hebrews and their children, we might take quite as seriously the need to understand 
the church and its faith as a counter-cultural movement in the sense of requiring a studied 
intentionality in reciting the story to our children and talking about it “when you are at 
39100 


home and when you are away, when you lie down and when you rise 


ON, Niell, The Universal Experience of Adolescence (Boston: Beacon, 1967), 18-19. 
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During the era of American enslavement, slaves and freed slaves exhibited great 
enthusiasm for education in the church. After slavery, because no public education 
existed in the South, black congregations opened doors to teachers who came South 
under sponsorship of northern aid. The black church provided classroom space free and 
hired their own teachers once they were properly taught. 

Through the new sight of a freed slave, education was the key to having a 
successful life in the new world. For the first time, blacks were free to roam and move 
about the country; still skilled in what their fore—fathers taught them, they realized that a 
proper training was very much necessary. 

During that time, black churches in the north were on the cutting edge concerning 
the training for the youth. The first black African Presbyterian Church emerged in 
Philadelphia, which included an emphasis on education. In the South, the first African 
Baptist Church of Augusta (later called Springfield Baptist Church) was organized. 
Inspired by the teachings in “Sunday School,” the parishioners followed the teachings of 
black churchgoers in the North. On many occasions, teachers from the North would 
travel South and spread the good news of Jesus through a Sunday School setting. Based 
on these teachings, there was growth in the Christian community: spiritually and 
educationally. 

The beginnings of youth ministry took place in the mid—1800s, in the wake of the 


industrial revolution. Churches took note of all the young men who moved into central 
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urban areas to work in factories. Laypersons who noticed these young adults working six 
days a week and gallivanting about town on Sundays aspired to educate them. And so, 
early youth ministry began when churches brought older children and teenagers into 
classrooms to teach them how to read the Bible. Early ministry was designed for un- 
churched children with no formal education; while the primary goal of early youth 
ministry was education, a desirable secondary effect was that students would realize 
through biblical passages that they are sinners in need of forgiveness. 

Eventually, churches opened up Sunday school to church members and un- 
churched children and teens alike. Teachers encouraged the students to bring their friends 
along, and the movement gained momentum. One common speculation is that churches 
in the 1880s became fearful that they would lose all of their young members to these 
societies. In response, many mainstream denominations began their own youth 
organizations modeled after the Christian Endeavor Society. Some examples are the 
Methodist church’s Epworth League, or the Lutheran’s Luther League. These new 
church-based organizations, as well as interdenominational ones already in existence 
flourished, increasing in attendance and international outreach involvement as a part of 
faith-based foreign aid. 

In the early development of the Baptist Young People’s Union (BYPU), Milton 
Sernett in the book African American Religious History says, “Too much cannot be said 
in commendation of the movement of our Baptist young people. We have a vast army in 


our churches who are not yet to be developed into practical, useful Christians, and the 
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effort to form a national organization should meet with the encouragement of all lovers of 
grand old church,’!”! 

There has long been interest in the attitudes of young people toward religion. The 
earliest studies of the psychology of religion focused on adolescence as a time of intense 
religious awakening. Young people often develop strong commitment to or strong 
opposition to institutional churches and/ or religion. As with other aspects of personal 
development, looking at religious or moral development in isolation from the lifelong 
process of acquiring a sense of values may be misleading.” 

The churches of today, especially the leaders, like Timothy, are called to serve as 
teachers and educators. C. S. Lewis, in his book, The Abolition of Man wrote: 


The task of the modern educator is not to cut down jungles, but to irrigate deserts. 
The right defense against false sentiments is to inculcate [teach] just sentiments. 
By starving the sensibility of our pupils we only make them easier prey to the 
propagandist when he comes. For famished nature will avenged and a hard heart 
is no infallible protection against a soft head... ae 


The central issue of Lewis focuses on the need for educators, trained to stimulate 
the moral consciousness of humans, to provide instruction and teaching to the child that 
will lead to compliance to moral law. That is, knowledge and intellect is not enough. The 
teaching must result in the internalization whereby the child clearly understands societal 
mores and values and responds appropriately. 

On the other hand, although well-meaning leaders and members often invite youth 
into the faith community, to participate and support the ministry, the church is often 
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uncertain what to do with them. Often, the church body on a whole separates itself from 
youth because “we don’t want to hear their language” or “they may expect us to change 
our ways.” These are a few of the many discomforts internalized by church members and 
leaders—teachers and educators of the gospel. 

In reality, in spite of the mandate to serve as teachers and educators, many 
churches are reluctant to comply if it involves embracing and accepting youth to serve as 
effective members and leaders. Thus, the youth are relegated to a state of silence. Patricia 


Davis, in her article “Seeing Clearly” wrote: 


Silencing does not take place because the teachers are evil—more often it is 
because the leaders have accepted the hurtful cultural norms without thinking 
about them. Silencing happens naturally because the leaders are who they are— 
with their own identities at stake, points of view, ways of looking at the world, 
theologies, and ways of judging what is an is not important and true. Unhappily 
the leaders themselves—along with the rest of the culture—have been taught to be 
in compliance with the norms, and even t forget that the norm is an artificial set of 
potentially and probably hurtful rules! 


Even though youth have exemplified maturity, including acts of leadership and service, 
overall, “people say that youth are the same as they have always been-free, 


unencumbered, wild, passionate and disrespectful of those who have come before 


05 
»1 However, Clark goes on to say: 


them. 
Most people who directly interact with adolescents believe that the culture has 
shifted in dramatic ways in the late 20th century, and the pace of cultural change 
shows no signs of slowing down. These cultural changes have impacted the nature 
of adolescence itself, to the point that anyone who cares about children and 
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adolescents has no chose but to take a new and careful look at how a postmodern, 
technological, and urbanized context affects the adolescent journey.!° 


Whereas the church may embrace the observation of Clark, it is wise to 
understand that youth, in many ways, are growing biological and physically. It is a time 
of transition between childhood and adulthood. The youth may not realize that the change 
experiences are normal, which may evoke feelings of self-consciousness. During these 
transitional years, the church, in addition to the opportunity, has a moral and spiritual 
obligation to provide them with support and godly teachings. 

The changes in times and culture demands a broader view of youth, that is, the 
willingness to accept youth as relational partners. The National Resource Center for 
Youth Development offers this insight: 


Promoting youth leadership development is a great way to promote positive life 
skills learning. To fully participate with adults, youth need to be informed about 
the adult perspective of the problem, challenge or issue being discussed: the 
jargon that adults use to describe their work; and strategies for approaching the 
work. ... They need to develop and/or enhance their leadership skills.” 


In addition, Mary Pipher offers these words of wisdom: 


A great deal of America’s social sickness comes from age segregation. If 10 to 
14-year-olds are grouped together, they will form a Lord of the Flies culture with 
its competitiveness and meanness. But if 10 people ages 2 to 80 are grouped 
together, they will fall into a natural age hierarchy that nurtures and teaches them 
all. For our own mental and societal health, we need to reconnect the age 
groups. '°8 
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Admittedly, youth are often misguided, even though many fail to communicate 
their spiritual needs, overall, they look to the church for answers, hoping to rid 
themselves of their evil habits. Charles Foster, in his book, Educating Congregations 
writes, “Church education nurtures hope if it equips children, youth, and adults to 
participate in the congregation’s vocation in the world. . . . Education that nurtures hope 
with young people recognizes them as equal participants in the vocation of their 
congregation.” 

The absence of that hope and recognition often result in youth rejecting the 
institutional church because they feel that the conventional church is unresponsive to 
personal and social needs. They regard church attendance as superficial and 
uninteresting.'”° The effects of this change are not known. The loss of reliance on moral 
laws laid down by the Church may have brought greater flexibility and freedom, but also 
it is likely to have greatly increased the need for young people to establish their own set 
of values and ideals."”’ 

A reflection on history should show that spiritual teaching does not have to begin 
with the church, or within any community of faith. John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism, was a strong proponent of teaching to children. Wesley was a living example 
of that belief, and impressed upon families that teaching begins with the family—in the 


home. Gayle Felton, in the article “John Wesley and the teaching Ministry” wrote, 
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“Wesley realized that the home influenced the lives of children even before the church, 


and that parents were, for good or evil, the first religious teachers of their children.” 


A Modern Day Youth Renewal 

The cries of our youth, as well as the necessity of the church to respond to the 
mandate of the Great Commission, call for a modern day renewal of every aspect of 
ministry that will incorporate youth. The concept is shared by advocates to include youth, 
theologians, church leaders, and the unchurched. 


E. Stams writes: 


In line with these developments the specific phenomenon of youth churches needs 
further attention. ‘Alternative worship’, ‘emerging churches’ and ‘fresh 
expressions’ are surprising local phenomena but can also be found on a global 
scale. Young people construct their own religious and ritual ‘regimes’ and build 
their own (factual or virtual) congregations.’ 


Bert Roebben writes, 


Young people are listening to the voices of passion and responsibility, they are 
searching for good reasons to ground their hope for a better world, and therefOre 
they are desperately looking for ‘soul food’. Churches cannot and should not 
leave them behind. Religious traditions and communities should be aware of their 
quest. Fast answers are not helpful to their slow questions.'"4 


There is continuing evidence that shows the benefits of adults and youth uniting 


to form an intergenerational bond. Eugene Roehlkepartain, who conducted a study on 
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this concept, gave some profound reasons why the youth/adult contact helps youth grow 
in their faith. He says, first, contact with older adults is more likely to give young people 
mentors with mature faith. This maturity can have a positive influence on teenagers’ 
growth in faith; second, it builds for young people a sense of community in the 
congregation. As young people get to know people of all ages, they feel more 
comfortable in the church and more like part of the family of God.!!° 

Those stones set the foundation to introduce generational bonding. That is, the 
third reason, intergenerational contact can build mutual respect among the generations. 
As older adults get to know the youth, they will be less suspicious about innovations in 
the youth program. And as a result, the congregation as a whole is more likely to support 
youth education; the fourth and final reason, intergenerational education is another way 
to build shared experiences for youth and parents, which can open doors for formal and 
informal faith conversations at home. Discovering ways to make intergenerational 
interaction beneficial for all generations can have a significant impact on young people’s 
faith maturity, as well as on the life of the church.!!° 

Roehlkepartain, who emphasizes the need for intergenerational relationships and 
learning, adds: 

Nurturing faith and building assets involves more than what the congregation 

does specifically for children, youth, and families. Faith and assets are 

strengthened through intergenerational relationships, programs, and activities, 

including the ones examined in this section of the survey. Together, these items 


help congregations understand the ways they are, truly, an intergenerational 
community. The invitation for congregations is to discover a balance between age 
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specific opportunities and intergenerational opportunities in a time when 
generations are, too often, isolated from each other.!!” 


And Patricia Hersch, author of A Tribe Apart, in a study of generational isolation 
and differences, spent some three years observing and studying eight teenagers in 
Washington, DC. During the study, Hersch attended their classes; shadowed them on 
events and outings; and engaged them in extensive dialogue and conversations. 


What she found was that America's teens have fashioned a fully defined culture 
that adults neither see nor imagine - a culture of unprecedented freedom and 
baffling complexity, a culture with rules but no structure, values but no clear 
morality, codes but no consistency. Resigned to the attitude that adolescents 
simply live in ‘a tribe apart’, Hersch reported that adults have pulled away, 
relinquishing responsibility and supervision, allowing the unhealthy behaviors of 
teens to flourish. Ultimately, this rift between adults and teenagers robs both 
generations of meaningful connections.’ !® 


Research and history have provided sufficient evidence as to the value and 
influence of the family in the teaching of youth; who depend on the family and adults for 
life support, nurture, guidance, and instruction as a model for living. This model can 
serve the youth best through their personal interactions with adults in the various settings. 
Such a setting is exemplified in the story by Stephanie Paulsell: 


A mother of two daughters remembers when, as a teenager, she anguished over 
the acne on her face. One day she was so depressed she felt unable to leave the 
house. Her father led to the bathroom and asked if he could teach her a new way 
to wash. He leaned over the sink and splashed water over his face, telling her, ‘On 
the first splash, say, ‘In the name of the Father’; on the second, ‘in the name of the 
Son’; and on the third, ‘In the name of the Holy Spirit.’ Then look up into the 
mirror and remember that you are a child of God, full of grace and beauty.’ Today 
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this woman reenacts those words at her daughters’ bath time, making every bath a 
baptismal act, a reminder that she is made in God’s image.'”” 


History continues to provide lasting memories and models for youth development, 
growth, that often serve as motivation and or stepping stones for greater acts of good. 
Such acts include laypersons working independently, neither subjecting themselves to 
congregational scrutiny nor receiving church funding. This fostered the development of 
interdenominational teaching programs and, eventually, faith-based organizations 
devoted to youth such as the YMCA and YWCA, whose American branches were 
founded in the 1850s. Mark Senter, in his book The Coming Revolution in Youth Ministry 
wrote, 

The Young Men’s Christian Association (YMCA), which began in England in 

1844, was introduced in America in 1851, followed by the YWCA in 1858. 

Initially, the purpose of the YMCA was to ‘help Christian young people retain 

their Christian commitments after they had moved into the urban jungles where 

jobs were available.’ a 

The commitment of teaching led to an evangelistic ministry whereby “over a 
two-year period [1857-1859], the churches of America received over million 
converts.”’*! The implementation of teaching, with the primary focus of a Christian 
endeavor clearly involved the nurturing to the young, which resulted in greater 
educational stories and youth development for ministry. Perhaps the most vital task faced 


by any society, once it has established an efficient system of social control, is training the 


young for responsible 
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adulthood. If the demand for human resources exceeds the supply in a given society, that 
society will be unable to maintain itself over time.'”” The struggle with one’s value 
system is, of course, a life-long process. The end of adolescence does not bring with it a 
permanently resolved set of value structures. Adults working with young people may 
serve an important role by helping adolescents realize that adults are also dealing with 
refinement and clarification of their own values.'?° 

This internal conflict experience of the adult can be a very complex dilemma. 
Whereas the adult may desire the freedom to share adult challenges with the youth, the 
adult must not lose sight of the ongoing emotional needs of the youth. That young person 
still needs and relies on the parent for guidance, and emotional strength. Even though 
may seem sensitive to the discomforts of the adult, the youth still depends on the adult to 
listen. The listening must be with the same respect as would be shown to one’s 
contemporaries. Adults must be willing to express their point of view on the same subject 
with dignified respect for themselves and with dignified respect for the teen-ager whose 
turn it is to listen. 

Youth as well as adults have a point of view about the adult-youth co-operative 


idea and about the kinds of adult attitudes which help or hinder the development of co- 


operation between the two age groups. In the light of our urgent plea that teen—agers be 
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given a chance to be heard, it would be highly inconsistent if we did not give you an 


opportunity to listen to their ideas on this subject.'~* 


Theological Foundation 

The Bible, from the recording of history, has placed an emphasis on children, and 
the importance of teaching and caring for their welfare. Teaching, an expression of caring 
for the welfare of children, is a vital element in helping children interpret, develop, 
interpret and apply their theology. As the church evaluates appropriate action to 
incorporate youth into the life of the ministry, the community of faith must first embrace 
the reality that theology is not a new concept in the lives of youth. They have their own 
interpretations of god and/or the gods in their lives. 

Examples of their theology are extracted from Kenda Dean, under the topic of 
“Fessing Up: Owning Our Theological Commitments:” According to Dean, 

Adolescents [youth] traffic in theology every single day. Of course, this theology 

may not be Christian ... . But theology infuses the air young people breathe, 

punctuating the practices of families, hovering in the hallways of the high school, 

and reverberating in the rhythms of the neighborhood. Theological images 

permeate music and movies, theological rituals find their way into gangs and 

families, theological assumptions work their way into the way teenagers approach 

proms and parents, homework and careers.'”° 


In essence, theology, in the culture world of teenagers, is rampant. Dean 


continues: 
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[They] take their theology quite seriously, even though they are not conscious of 

it. Most of their theological reflection goes unheard, unnamed, and unclaimed. 

They are unaware that the social studies discussion on freedom is a theological 

discussion; they fail to realize that that the way they treat an unpopular classmate 

reflects a doctrine of creation; and they may treat their CDs as sacred artifacts, 

vaguely aware that music transports them to a mysterious ‘higher ground.” 28 

Increasingly, families, groups, and organizations to include the church, are 
conveying messages of “You are on your own.” These messages are destructive within 
any context, especially within the community of faith where youth are desperately 
seeking answers and clarification of their theology. In response to their misguided 
perceptions, the church is commanded to employ the tool of teaching, which requires 
ongoing conversation. Whatever adults try to do in the home, in the school or church, in 
any organization or community, they must first, last, and always be ready to listen to the 
teen-agers’ point of view, remembering that not all teen-agers have yet learned to be 
diplomatic and tactful in expressing themselves. 

Young people feel at home in these safe and nurturing communities where their 
participation, energy, concerns, questions, and faith life are valued. They turn to adults in 
the congregation for guidance and care. Young people bring their friends to worship 
because they are valued and the worship services engage them. Adults and youth greet 
each other, and groups of adults gather for informal conversation with young people 
before and after the services. Young people come to know a living and active God 
through relationships in the community. They get to know Jesus Christ through the 


witness of believers and ongoing relationships with persons and communities who know 


Jesus. 
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According to Roland Martinson, “this image presents a picture of welcoming 
congregations who respect and value young people and their youth ministries. Youth are 
surrounded by multiple, reinforcing spheres of relational Christian influence, and 
immersed in a larger, multi-generational community of quality relationships informed by 
faith in Jesus Christ.'?’ Martinson goes on to say, 

What becomes clear in the “Study of Exemplary Congregations in Youth 

Ministry’ is that in addition to learning about God through excellent Bible 

teaching, young people come to know a living and active God through 

relationships in the community. The young people in these congregations get to 
know Jesus Christ through the witness of believers and ongoing relationships with 
persons and communities who know Jesus. The study concludes that the power of 


faithful, multi-generational Christian relationships are at the heart of effective 
youth ministry. !7° 


Undoubtedly, youth want to learn; they want to grow and know the person of 

As youth search, they may not respond in a manner or to the expectation of the 
adults. Thus, the youth seek and explore other options. Pete Ward, in the book, 
Participation and Mediation explains: “Young people not only devise their own 
churches, rituals and morals, but also create their own theologies. When one is working 
in the field of the proclamation of the gospel with youth, theology needs not to be 
adapted to this situation. One is “already participating in the expression and circulation of 


theology.” ve 


7 Roland Martinson, Wes Black and John Roberto, The Spirit and Culture of Youth Ministry: 
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In a sense, the theology of the youth includes a critical reflection on the Church's 
presence and action in the world, in the light of faith, not only complements the other 
two functions of theology (wisdom and rational knowledge) but even presupposes them. 
French historian, Yves Cardinal Congar, in his book, Situation wrote, “reflecting on the 
Church's presence and activity in the world means being open to the world, listening to 


the questions asked in it, being attentive to the successive stages of its historical 


growth.”!7° 


As reflection on the Church's activity, theology involves a continued and 
progressive understanding in the different views. If the Christian community has the 
sincere desire to consider those differences, there must be a fresh look at the youth, and 
their role in the community of faith. This concept is visible in the writings of Lee Bolman 
and Terrence Deal in their book, Reframing Organizations, including the argument that: 


Organizations ‘need multiple frames to survive’ based on the situation 
(immediacy of action), participants (congregational size), purpose (addressing 
drug dealing in the Black community vs. developing youth programs), internal 
constraints (economic standing of congregants), and external stimuli. Resilient 
churches would employ more proactive rather than reactive framings to foster 
cohesiveness and a collective agenda. Increased adaptability may require 
restructuring, recruiting and retraining. In such cases, Black Church leaders would 
be challenged to combat entrenched symbolic agreements and rituals and help 
create new cultural tool kits to assist members during organizational changes to 
minimize conflict and feelings of loss and to sustain congregants during 
adjustment periods. From an applied perspective, other important questions 
include: What transitional rituals are required during periods of change? How 
should reframing occur? How can the Black Church synthesize the most germane 
elements of current cultural tools to effect change and sustain itself? These issues 
also represent interesting areas for future inquiry.’ 


3° Yves Congar, Situation et taches présentes de la théologie (Paris: Cerf, 1967), 72. 
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Obviously, youth have a theology, and in order for the church to survive, there 
has to be a viable system to incorporate the theology of the youth into the existing 
theology of the mainstream church. That resolution can be found through the concept 
expressed by Martinson, Black and Roberto in their book, The Spirit and Culture of 
Youth Ministry, which introduces an intentionally intergenerational congregation: 

Congregation whose basic ministries were thoroughly intergenerational has a 

significant impact on the faith growth and commitment of young people. In these 

congregations young people are welcomed and expected to participate and lead in 


church-wide ministries, including worship, education, fellowship, outreach, and 
a 8 . 2 
decision-making. Me 


Intergenerational Ministry 

Simply stated, Intergenerational Ministry helps bridge the “generation gap.” 
Intergenerational ministry occurs when a congregation intentionally combines the 
generations together in mutual serving, sharing, or learning within the core activities of 
the church in order to live out being the body of Christ to each other and the greater 
community.”° > Strauss and Howe, in their book Generations say, “Intergenerational 
Ministry helps bring understanding and unity within a congregation. Two of the research 
congregations became involved in Intergenerational Ministry through reading Strauss and 
Howe’s Generations.”'** Strauss and Howe summarize the research as follows: 


The ministry leaders ‘saw’ the characteristics of the various generations in their 
own church members. They began to teach their congregation members about 
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generational characteristics in order to help members understand what people of 
each generation need from church, the unique gifts each generation brings to the 
church, and why the different generations may not always agree on the needs of 
the church. They helped people to understand why they felt the way they did 
about church and to see that other people may have different feelings and needs. 
Leaders of two congregations felt that members became more accepting of each 
others’ strengths and weaknesses and were more willing to alter some of their 
preferences in order to better meet the needs of the whole community. They felt 
that im helped create unity within their congregations, promoting a ‘we/us rather 
than an us/them mentality.’ i 


Urie Bronfenbrenner, in the book Two Worlds of Childhood, asserts that a society 
in which the generations do not relate to one another will experience social discord and 
eventually its demise. He also wrote that parents need to be supported in raising children, 
and that children and youth need opportunities to serve the community. !°° 
Bronfenbrenner further asserts: 

Intergenerational Ministry supports family ministry and includes the whole 

‘faith family.’ Over the past two decades family ministry has become an 

important component of youth ministry. Youth leaders came to understand that 

our society had changed. No longer were home, school, church and 
neighborhoods working together to support the faith development of young 
people. Instead, the church had become the place where children and youth were 
brought to learn what often was not taught or modeled elsewhere. '*” 

Needless to say, the uniting of generations should be a priority for the church, 
which should clearly recognize the overwhelming benefits. John Roberto, in the book, 
Becoming a Church of Lifelong Learners, after close examination of the involvement in 
Intentionally Intergenerational, says this undertaking: 

Reclaims God’s intent for faith to be shared in community and across generations; 


affirms each person’s value in the total community (regardless of age); fosters a 


pid. 
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foundation of support of each other’s concerns, interests, and activities; provides 
‘up close and personal’ formation in faith as children, teens, young adults, 
middle-aged adults, and older adults engage in sharing faith, teaching, learning, 
and praying for one another; teaches us to care for one another; provides role 
models for children and youth; teaches us to value older adults; allows us to pass 
on the traditions of family and faith; enhances people’s identification with their 
congregation and integration within the community; encourages greater faith in all 
generations; creates special relationships between adults and youth; fosters 
leadership regardless of age or stature; utilizes the strengths (the wisdom, 
experience, and knowledge) of one generation to meet the needs of another 
generation; promotes understanding of shared values and respect for individuals 
in all stages and ages of life; and utilizes the creative talents of younger and older 
generations to provide service to the church and community.”* 


Affirming a Collaborative Approach 

The Bible addresses that need which should be addressed through the design of 
teaching. The author, Jeremiah, a major prophet during the decline and fall of the Judah, 
was one of the youth chosen and prepared by God. As God as called this prophet 
“Jeremiah pleaded that he was a youth and that he lacked the ability to speak. But God 
replied that he was being called not because of age or ability but because God had chosen 
hime 

As indicated by these observations, children, without the proper teaching and 

nurturing, operate in ways that are destructive to self, to others—dishonoring God. 
Youth as well as adults have a point of view about the adult—youth co-operative idea and 


about the kinds of adult attitudes which help or hinder the development of co—operation 


between the two age groups. In the light of our urgent plea that teen—agers are given a 


'8 John Roberto, Becoming a Church of Lifelong Learners (New London: Twenty-Third 
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chance to be heard, it would be highly inconsistent if we did not give you an opportunity 
to listen to their ideas on this subject. !"° The listening must be with the same respect as 
would be shown to one’s contemporaries. Adults must be willing to express their point of 
view on the same subject with dignified respect for themselves and with dignified respect 
for the teen-ager whose turn it is to listen. 

Unfortunately, the current postmodern society downplays the importance of 
conversation, which has been replaced with false gods: good times, immediate success 
and plenty of excess, an abundance of wealth, and never-ending good health. Lawrence 
O. Richards, in The Theology of Children’s Ministry says: 

The reason conversation is important is that much of ministry with children has 

assumed that children will be able to acquire an abstract, symbolic concept such 

as ‘forgive’ or ‘share’ or ‘trust’ and to actually conserve that concept across 
situations and apply it appropriately in their own daily experiences! Such an 
approach to teaching children, relying on teaching concepts or principles that 
children are expected to be able to apply on their own, is, to say the least, 
unrealistic. '*! 

The use of the word “unrealistic” by Richards should not be interpreted to detract 
from the importance of conversation in teaching. Rather, the teaching of youth to become 
effective Christians affirms the need to utilize and collaborative approach through the use 
of a variety of tools. Julie Gorman, in the book Nurture That is Christian explains: 

A great gift of ‘developmentalism’ is its stress on the active involvement of the 

child if anything of significance is to be learned. Knowledge is constructed during 

those interactive moments between mental processing and environmental 
intrusion. This includes more than telling. If the teacher is reading or speaking, 


the learner must be given something to actively listen for or recognize. It suggests 
hands on, try out, experiment, fit to your situation, [and] build on your experience 


zee Dorothy M. Roberts, Partners with Youth: How Adults and Teen-agers Can Work Together 
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methodology. It means we cannot substitute formulas or just words for 

understanding. This requires involving the learner in expressing concepts, in 

explaining reasons—not in just giving the right answer." 

The Bible, with its many references to teaching, affirms the role of conversation, 
and the command for the use of Scriptures in youth development. Richards explains: 

As Christians, our goal is the objective revelation of the Word of God be taught so 

as to become the personal inner reality out of which the learner operates. To do 

this within the child’s world of living, we must ‘translate the great truths of faith 
into thought units that can be experienced by boys and girls! . . .” Because 

Scripture is a reality revelation the great realities it portrays can be experienced on 

every level.'*? 

In essence, conversation is imperative for effective teaching, which undergirds the 
commandment to train our youth; to help them grow and become effective Christians. 
The values of our postmodern society, as well as the reduction of adults in our churches 
should serve as a warning for an all—out effort in the teaching of youth; that they may 
become effective members in the church. Throughout history, sinful conditions of 


humankind have required the appointment of teachers to address various worldly 


challenges. 


Liberation Theology 
Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff, in their book, Introducing Liberation Theology 
say, 


Every true theology springs from spirituality—that is, from a true meeting 
with God in history. Liberation Theology was born when faith confronted the 
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injustice done to the poor. By ‘poor' we do not really mean the poor individual 
who knocks on the door asking for alms. We mean a collective poor. The 
‘popular classes’; the poor are also the workers exploited by the capitalist 
system; the under-employed, those pushed aside by the production process. '“* 


Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger wrote, 


Liberation is first and foremost liberation from the radical slavery of sin. Its end 
and its goal is the freedom of the children of God, which is the gift of grace. As a 
logical consequence, it calls for redemption from many different kinds of slavery 
in the cultural, economic, social and political spheres, all of which derive 
ultimately from sin.'* 


Gustavo Gutierrez defines Liberation Theology as a theological reflection based 
on the Gospel and the experiences of men and women committed to the process of 
liberation in this oppressed and exploited sub-continent of Latin America. It is a 


theological reflection born of shared experience in the effort to abolish the present unjust 


situation and to build a different society, freer and more human.!*° 


Gutierrez, in a later work, The Power of the Poor in History, argues: 


From the beginning the theology of liberation had two fundamental insights. 
Not only did they come first chronologically, but they have continued to form 
the very backbone of this theology. I am referring to its theological method and 
its perspective of the poor. 


From the beginning, the theology of liberation posited that the first act is 
involvement in the liberation process, and that theology comes afterward, as a 
second act. The theological movement is one of critical reflection from within, 
and upon, concrete historical praxis, in confrontation with the word of the Lord 


'* Leonardo Boff and Clodovis Boff, Introducing Liberation Theology (London: Burns & 
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as lived and accepted in faith—a faith that comes to us through manifold, and 
sometimes ambiguous, historical mediations, but which we are daily remaking 
and repairing. ... 


The second insight of the theology of liberation is its decision to work from the 
viewpoint of the poor - the exploited classes, marginalized ethnic groups, and 
scorned cultures. This led it to take up the great themes of poverty and the poor 
in the Bible. As a result the poor appear within this theology as the key to an 
understanding of the meaning of liberation and of the meaning of the revelation 
of a liberating God. This second point, of course, is inseparable from the first. If 
theology is to be a reflection from within, and upon, praxis it will be important to 
bear in mind that what is being reflected upon is the praxis of liberation of the 
oppressed of this world. “7 


Amirtham and Pobee in their book, Theology by the People say, “So one begins 
theological reflection by being amongst those in need of liberation, thus making it a 
communal process. It is often called the ‘theology by the people.’'“* Above all, Liberation 
Theology advocates the release from some form of enslavement. Gutierrez says, 


The poor hold a privileged position in Liberation Theology. They have become 
the milieu where God speaks, acts and liberates because of God's preferential love 
towards them. As stated above, the import of the word poor is expressed clearly 
by Gutierrez. They are 'those who live in a social condition characterized by the 
lack of goods in this world, and even including misery and destitution. 
Furthermore, it’s a marginalized social group, with a shade of oppression and lack 
of liberty. ard 


Also, Abdul Alkalimat, in his book, Religion and the Black Church directs 
attention to the role of the Black church: encouraging liberation and activism versus 


placating the masses with the promise of freedom in the afterlife.'*° That promise of 
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freedom is inclusive of all youth, not just adults. According to James H. Cone, Christian 
theology is a theology of liberation: “‘a rational study of the being of God in the world in 
light of the existential situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces of 
liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus Christ.”!>! 

Liberation Theology is one way to deal with separation between two parties in the 
church, youth and its impact and change the mindset of the Black Church in the process. 
Many youth within the African American church have experienced the lack of youth 
effectiveness. Instead of being an asset to the church, they have become frustrated by 
status quo traditions that force them to be isolated; separated and not allowed participate 
as full members of the family of Christ. 

If the youth of today are to realize their potential as effective Christians and as 
productive citizens and good stewards of all that God has given them, this lack of youth 
effectiveness and participation in the church must change. Substantial theological, 
biblical, and historical perspectives support the need for and the feasibility of 
transformation occurring as a result of the teachings and other activities of the 
collaborative teaching model proposed in this project. 

As Christians, we accept that Christianity begins and ends with Jesus Christ. 
Unlike other religions, Christianity rotates around a person, that person being Jesus. 
Without him the religion comes to an end. '? 1 iberation theology, in addressing the ills of 


society is real for Blacks. The church must not neglect the issues of the oppressed, 
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downtrodden, or less fortunate. So what is Christ’s role in liberation? His ministry was to 
the oppressed, the downtrodden, and the unwanted members of society. 

J. Gresham Machen in the book Christianity and Liberalism writes, “The greatest 
menace of the Christian church today comes not from the enemies outside, but rather 
from the enemies within; it comes from the presence within the church of a type of faith 
and practice that is anti-Christian to the core.”” 3 Once we truly accept that fact we will 
be able to understand that oppression, in any form, is unjust and should not be tolerated. 
“Liberality is a broad-minded; tolerance.”’”’ The lack of impact of youth in the church is 
a direct result of this theological thought. When oppression ceases there will be no need 
for liberation. 

Oppression has been with us almost from the beginning of time. The more 
powerful members of society have always marginalized those who are less powerful. The 
Exodus event in our biblical history is an example of oppression and liberation. It 
illustrated God’s people moving away from slavery, ambiguity, humiliation and 
desolation toward a life of freedom and God.'* Quite often we tend to view the 


oppressed as those who live far away from us in another country, and certainly not 
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anyone in our own community. We tend to have a narrow focus of our understanding of 
various forms of bondage.!*° Yet, in many churches, youth are oppressed—in bondage 

God always takes the side of the oppressed and brings justice to the downtrodden 
and vengeance to the oppressors. The Exodus event must never be considered a one-time 
event. God is timeless and always with his people, especially those who are in need of 
liberation. It was in the Exodus event that people were witnesses to the setting aside of 
old laws and the establishment of new laws, God’s laws. !57 Such liberation involves 
empowerment, self-affirmation, and self-determination. Liberation theology, then, is one 
way to counter the lack of effectiveness because of its emphasis on validating the 
inherent worth of youth and its emphasis on the role of the Black church in the 
transformation process. 

The Church is a community of believers who have witnessed God’s action 
throughout history. It is the responsibility of the Church to continue the message and 


158 Tf God is not at the center of the Church’s mission to be 


work of Christ to all people. 
inclusive, welcoming and forgiving to all, how could one expect that all will be 
acknowledged in the pews? It is only when all are welcomed that this slavery, the denial 


of community worship will cease. James H. Cone said that “The Church’s ethics from its 


beginnings to the present day has been historically determined by its social and political 
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setting.) He further asserts that the Church bases its view of revelation on “philosophy 
and other cultural values rather than by the biblical themes of Godt 
Liberation Theology is one of many theological concepts presented in addressing 


the issues and barriers that oppresses the youth in the church. K. Creasy Dean, in the 


book Practicing Passion, writes: 

One could say that every kind of theological position has also been tested in youth 

work. Different options in Christology, soteriology and eschatology are dealt with 

in respect to the lives of young people. Pastoral options are considered in the 
framework of practical theology, moral aspects are discussed in theological ethics. 

Congregational studies are used to describe and to improve youth churches and 

their relationship with the broader community. In this connection with the lives of 

adolescents and young adults, theology becomes refreshed and vital again.'°! 

In the book Introducing Liberation Theology, Boff says the Christian community 
should strive to live out the image of the triune God by affirming and respecting personal 
individuality; and it should enable persons to live in such communion and collaboration 
with each other as to constitute a unified society of equals and fellow citizens. ' This 
type of Christian community will not condone the idea nor the practice of any form of 


slavery, including the slavery of exclusion from worship. 


At this point humanity has not yet reached that goal so there is still a need for a 
broad understanding of liberation theology. James Cone in the book Risks of Faith says, 


“As Christians, we accept that Christianity begins and ends with Jesus Christ. Unlike 
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other religious Christianity rotates around a person, that person being Jesus. Without him 
the religion comes to an end.”!© 

Committed, born-again Christians are exiting the established church in massive 
numbers. Why are they leaving? Where are they going? And what does this means for the 
future of the Church? Using years’ worth of research data, and adhering to an unwavering 
biblical perspective, Barna predicts how this revolution will impact the organized church, 
how Christ’s body of believers should react, and how individuals who are considering 
leaving (or those who have already left) can respond. For leaders working for positive 
change in the church and for believers struggling to find a spiritual community and 
worship experience that resonates, Revolution is here. Are you ready?”!™ 

A revolution is a fundamental change repudiating apathetic systems and practices 
of the Christian faith and introducing a wholesale shift in how faith is understood, 


integrated and influences the world. It represents a paradigm shift in the way a person 


views and interacts with his or her world. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


The hypothesis of this ministry project proposed that if the members of Second 
Baptist Church were educated on the nature and handling of youth effectiveness, there 
would be a substantial increase in spiritual maturity, growth in membership, and in youth 
effectiveness. This hypothesis was based on information developed during a one year 
period of service as pastor of the congregation, and the awareness of the history and 
ongoing lack of youth effectiveness within the faith community. This awareness led to 
the belief that adult educational training could serve as a solution in resolving the lack of 
youth effectiveness within the congregation and provide meaningful guidance in the 
future of youth effectiveness in the church. 

The purpose of the study was to involve the Second Baptist Church participants in 
a series of educational discussions relative to youth effectiveness and participation, and to 
use the learning to increase youth effectiveness within Second Baptist Church faith 
community. The implementation of action research “signals your intent to intervene in 


and improve your learning in order to improve practice, and accept responsibility for 
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doing so.” Although youth effectiveness differ, “the core of adult education is a view of 


learning as situated in social, cultural, and material contexts within which individual 
experiences are transformed into emancipatory actions through critical reflection.”* It 
was the belief that education would enhance emancipation and promote the development 


of skills for healthy management of conflicts which “would be useful to their 


993 


community.” Results from similar studies substantiate that “education leads to changes— 


changes in the amount of knowledge people have, changes in skills and competencies, 


changes in the way we communicate and understand each other, changes in our sense of 


a4 


self, and changes in our social world.” A primary goal in this study is increase youth 


participation in the ministry of the church, and retain them as viable members. 


Intervention 


Although the Second Baptist Church promotes and encourages the study and 
implementation of procedures outlined in The Churches Constitution and By-Laws, little 
or no effort has been made at Second Baptist to learn and comply with church policy and 


rules. The reluctance is primarily based on an “institutional blueprint borrowed from their 
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social and cultural location.”* That blueprint has defined who they are and what the 
church should look like. 

Inquiry and discussions during a period of one year as pastor determined the lack 
of youth effectiveness evolved directly out of their lack of involvement and participation. 
Inquiries determined that the lack of youth effectiveness meant to “win only when others 
lose, and thus as something to be obtained and to be guarded jealously by those who have 
it.”° The churches control of youth would only allow them to participate at their pleasure, 
and youth would not be able to exercise their spiritual freedom. The absence of Scripture 
in the faith community appeared to have been a major factor in the failure of youth 
effectiveness. Without this insight and understanding, the community of faith did not 
have the necessary tools for conflict resolution. 

This study will serve to provide the congregation with the education and 
awareness in the use of Scripture when faced with lack of youth effectiveness. It was the 
belief that the use of Scripture and other resources would enable the congregation to 
develop healthy ways of accepting and including youth in the church. This would include 
the development of tools for use in the transformation of their negative responses, first 
for themselves and then for the congregation. The study will be completed in the context 


of Second Baptist Church. This decision was based on the premise that the natural setting 


: Nancy T. Ammerman, et al, Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1998), 79. 


° Frederick C. Tiffany and Sharon H. Ringe, Biblical Interpretation : A Roadmap (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 1996), 145. 
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“enables the researcher to develop a level of detail about the individual or place and to be 


highly involved in actual experiences of the participants.”” 


Research Design 

The purpose of this project was to study the barriers that kept the youth of Second 
Baptist Church from become effective participants ministry, which were resulting in the 
loss of youth and the decline of membership. In January 2010, the lack of youth 
effectiveness and participation resulted in an approximately fifty-percent decline in the 
youth ministry of the church. This decline caused a shift in focus that threatened the life 
and future of the church. The concept of education, both for the youth and the church is 
vital in resolving the problem of youth ineffectiveness, and the possible decline of the 
church. 

The methodology of action research (AR) and collaborative action research was 
used in this project. The method was employed because the “researcher [was] looking for 
involvement of the participants in data collection and seeking to build rapport and 
credibility with the individuals in the study.”® The method is defined by three elements: 
1) AR is one of the most powerful ways to generate new knowledge; 2) participation 
places a strong value on democracy and control over one’s own life situations; and 3) AR 


aims to alter the initial situation of the group, organization, or community in the direction 


7 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 181. 


8 Creswell, 181. 
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of a more self-managing, liberated state.”? Through collaboration, the researcher joins 
closely with the participants from the outset. The aim is to transform the social 
environment through a process of critical inquiry—to act on the world, rather than being 
acted on.”!° 

The success of the model is dependent on the learning experienced by the 
participants and whether the learning led to a transformation of their previous handling of 
the lack of youth effectiveness. The transformation is vital to the goal of developing and 
utilizing tools that will bring resolution to the lack of youth effectiveness while providing 
a model in managing future effectiveness. Action research was selected because “‘the 
action is usually to begin a process of improving in learning, with a view to influencing 
thinking and behaviors” compared to traditional research whereby “the action is usually 
to conduct an experiment in which variables are manipulated to check whether it is 
possible to establish a cause—and-effect relationship.” 

The implementation of the model encompassed would focus on developing the 
trust of the participants while exploring the experiences that contributed to the lack of 
youth effectiveness. The model would studys the barriers that cause deficiencies in youth 
ministry, with a focus on “explicating the ways people in particular settings [the Second 


Baptist faith community] come to understand, account for take action, and otherwise 


manage their day-to-day situation.”'” Thus, the model would give insights and 


° Greenwood and Levin, 7-8. 


'° Matthew B. Miles and A. Michael Huberman, Qualitative Data Analysis: An Expanded 
Sourcebook (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1994), 9. 


'U McNiff and Whitehead, 11-12. 


2 Miles and Huberman, 7. 
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understandings of their personal contributions that promoted the lack of effectiveness, 
thereby suggesting and alternative methods for increasing effectiveness. 

The resulting data would also give insight into the culture of the congregation, its 
interactions, and the diversity of feelings and expectations. This diversity, “when 
effectively mobilized, gives a group or an organization a much greater capacity to 
transform itself.”'* This model is useful because it includes a “world view, cultural 


themes, culture change and adaptation, and social structure.” !4 


Measurement and Instrumentation 

The data collected concerning the experiences of the participants relative to youth 
effectiveness will be organized through methods of triangulation. The attitudes of the 
participants would be documented through open-ended questionnaires, observations, role 
playing and group discussions. 

Multiple pre-test (closed and open-ended) survey questionnaires were 
administered to the participants. The closed-ended questionnaires included the personal 
demographic questions which focused on gender, age, race, marital status, education, and 
employment; Bible awareness questions which focused on experiences and awareness of 
the Bible; church participation questions which focused on church involvement, 
including youth ministry and active participation; effectiveness questions which focused 


on the awareness of youth; and lack of youth effectiveness which focused on the 


'3 Greenwood and Levin, 12. 


' Harry F. Wolcott, Writing up Qualitative Research: Qualitative Research Methods, vol. 20 
(Newbury Park, CA: Sage Publications, 1990), 32. 
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perceived causes of this deficiency, and the personal involvement in the lack of 
effectiveness. 

An open-ended questionnaire was administered during the third session whereby 
the participants were asked to list those things that helped them achieve a more effective 
youth ministry. It was the intent for the participants, through their prior learning in youth 
effectiveness to give a summary of their involvement in youth ministry, their role in the 
lack of effectiveness, and action taken for increasing youth effectiveness. Role playing by 
the participants during the fourth session gave the participants an opportunity to 
transform the lack of youth effectiveness. Through mock exercises, it was the intent to 
explore the handling of youth to gain insight and evidence of transformation and the 
ability to transform youth. The overall purpose of the exercise was to determine if the 


participants could benefit from the educational element. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Designing the Research Project 

The purpose of this project is to involve the leaders, members and youth at 
Second Baptist Church in a collaborative effort to develop a plan to teach and involve 
youth in the overall ministry of the church. The participants, as a focus group, will meet 
in a series of educational workshops to discuss the circumstances that have resulted in the 
lack of youth effectiveness, and develop a course of action that will serve to integrate the 
youth as active participants in the ministry. This chapter will outline the pre and post— 
tests of the project, and their results; and other activities of the focus group sessions, 
including the information discussed; the methods of education, and the overall 
educational details of the workshops. 

This chapter will provided the reader with a comprehensive understanding and 
results of the workshop activities, which resulted in a clear plan and outline for youth 
involvement in the ministry; which establishes a foundation for youth participation, 
growth, and commitment to Second Baptist Church. 

The goal of the project has been to have the congregation of Second Baptist 
Church welcome youth who desired the opportunity to effectively engage in the church 


on a consistent basis. The expectation was that this collaborative model would develop an 
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ongoing dialogue between the youth of Second Baptist and the congregation to dispel the 


fear and stereotypes associated with youth being active participants. The researcher had 


the following objectives for this project: 


a. 


Assist youth with becoming more actively engaged and participate in the 
leadership of Second Baptist Church. 


Increase youth participation in all worship services, outreach ministry and 
Christian-education components, which includes: Sunday school, Bible study, 
and Evangelism. 


Offer to improve interaction and communication between the youth of Second 
Baptist and the congregation. 


Encourage youth to become more involved in the planning of all church 
ministry activities. 


Educate members and leaders of the congregation on their role 
in the continuing transformation process of youth and the need 
for them to be part of a welcoming and supportive 
environment. 


Implementation 


The training included four informal focus group educational training sessions at 


Second Baptist Church. The focus group consisted of 10 members, male and females, 


within the age of 15-30 years old. They willingly chose to participate following 


discussions with them and/or their parents; written and verbal requests, and posting of the 


schedules training in the church literature and bulletin boards. The writer served as the 


facilitator for the sessions. 


The educational workshops consisted of four 2-hour sessions, held on four 


consecutive Wednesday nights at 6:00 p.m. til 8:00 p.m. The first session was on 


September 18, 2013 and the final session was October 2, 2013. Prior to each session, a 


brief devotion was held followed by a welcome and overview of the session. The data 


collected is a direct result of the focus group, which included a total of 10 participants. 


At the conclusion each workshop, the participants were ask to complete the 
following: 
“Participant Journal” 


Date: 


Participant #: A 


a. What did you enjoy the most about tonight’s workshop? Please expound. 


b. What did you not like about tonight’s workshop? Please expound. 


| 


c. Were the instructions provided to you easy to understand? Please expound 


d. Did the activity help you better appreciate being involved in youth ministry? 


Explain 
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e. Do you feel that there is merit to exposing all youth and young adults to the 


content covered in tonight’s workshop? Please expound. 


f. Was tonight’s workshop activity different from what you are accustomed to at 


youth ministry meetings? Please expound. 


Session 1 
1. Orientation 
Upon arrival, the facilitator greeted the group with a warm welcome and asked 
them to sign the sign-up sheet. The orientation included discussions of the 
research project, its focus and purpose, the importance of participation throughout 
all four sessions, and participation in group discussions and journals. The 


participants were also asked to complete the following: 
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“Commitment to Participate” 
By signing this agreement, you are committing to attending all the scheduled 
training/research sessions. Note: A copy of the complete form is Appendix E. 


Participant Name: _ 


Signature: 


Date: __ 


Parent/Guardian Name (if under 18 years): 


Shr i ore —— 
Dates 
The participants were also asked to complete the following: 

a. Group Attitudinal Questionnaire Form: This questionnaire was to gain 
insights concerning the opinions and comments expressed by the youth 
regarding their participation at Second Baptist. A copy of the form is 
Appendix A. 

b. History of Christian Discipleship: The form included the following: 

1. Activity One 
Tool 1: 4 Pictures 
1) Why did you decide to become Christian? 
2) When are you most excited about being Christian? 
3) When are you least excited about being Christian? 
4) How do you envision the role youth should play in the church? 


Tool 2: Ideal/Actual 
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1) What is the Ideal self-control for Christians? 
2) What is the actual self-control for Christians? 
Tool 3: Problem Tree Activity 
1) What is the root causes of the absence and/or reduced level of 
temperance among youth and young adult Christians? 
Tool 4: Fish and Boulder 
1) This was an exercise that seeks to help the participants identify 
problems that may slow or stop an effective ministry, and the possible 
resources and/or steps in response to those obstacles. 
Session II 
The second session included a study and discussions on specific foundational 
questions concerning youth effectiveness, and the completion of the following: 
“Baseline Survey Questionnaire” 
1. Please select your age group. 
O 15-20 O 21-25 O 26-30 
2. Please indicate your sex. 
O Male O Female 
3. What is your employment status 
O Employed O Self Employed O Unemployed O Student 
4. How long have you been a member of Second Baptist Church? 
O O-lyear O 2-4yearsO 5-10 years O Over 10 years 
5. How did you become a member of Second Baptist Church? 


O I actively sought to join because of my personal conviction 


10. 


iB 


12. 


13: 
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O My parents are members and told me to join 
O I felt pressured by church members to join 
O Oilers please.ex platy = cee 


What do you enjoy about the youth ministry at Second Baptist Church? 


What would you improve about the youth ministry at Second Baptist? 


How involved do you consider yourself to be in the youth ministry’s activities? 
O Very O Moderately O Seldom O Never 

Do you believe that more can be done to make the youth ministry more 
impactful? 

O A lot more O A little more O It has peak its impact 

To what extent are you excited about participating in activities at church? 

O Very excited O Moderately excited O Seldom excited O Not excited 
How many Sunday morning services do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 
O None O 1 service O 2 services O 3 or more services 
How many Bible Studies classes do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 

O None O 1 class O 2 classes O 3 or more classes 
Have you ever been in a leadership position in the youth ministry? 


O Yes ONo 
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14. What is your opinion regarding the new Youth Pastor coming onboard to the 
Second Baptist Church? 
O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been increased since he came onboard. 
O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been decreased since he came onboard. 
O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has remained the same since he came. 

15. [believe that the current practices of senior church leaders: 
O Allows the youth ministry adequate opportunities for growth 
O Does not allow the youth ministry adequate opportunities for growth 
O Neither hinders nor provides the youth ministry adequate opportunities for 

growth? 

16. Have you ever contemplated leaving Second Baptist Church? 

O Yes ONo 


If yes, please explain why. 


The participants were also assured that their identity would be kept confidential, 
and that they are not required to give their name, and that the information received from 
there questionnaire would be compiled collectively, and presented in a format that could 
not be tracked to them. Secondly, the facilitator conducted Activity 1, which set the 
ground rules for each session. He invited the participants to suggest “ground rules” for 
the workshop sessions. After significant contributions from the group, the following 
ground rules were established: 


1. Be respectful of others (no interrupting) 
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2. What happens here stays here 

3. Leave your problems at the door 

4. No electronic instruments/devices are to be used for leisure 

5. Keep individual conversations to a minimal 

6. Don’t take things personal 

7. No judging 

8. Be timely 

9. Be opened minded 

10. Stay on task 

11. Have fun 

After the ground rules were set, the facilitator proceeded with Activity 2: Tool 1. 
The group was separated into subgroups to answer the four engaging questions: 

1. Why did you decide to become a Christian 

2. When are you most excited about being a Christian 

3. When are you least excited about being Christian 

4. How do you envision the role youth should play in the church? 

Through the drawing of pictures, the group was able to clearly articulate, provide 
foundational answers and transform their thinking of the importance of their effectiveness 
in the church. After this exercise the facilitator encouraged the participants to complete 
the journal. 

Session III 

The third session included the study and discussion on Temperance or Self- 


Control; that is, exercises that focused on the concepts of Ideal/Actual. This was a tool 
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used by the facilitator to engage the group in the discussion of Temperance or Self- 
Control. The topics of Temperance or Self-Control were presented for discussion. Using 
a Problem Tree as the foundation for this discussion, participants were separated into 
groups to discuss “Ideal” self—control, and “Actual” self-control. They were to discuss 
the gaps between ideal and actual, and if there is a need to bring more ideal items into the 
actual column. The participants were separated, with the Ideal group on one of the room, 
and the Actual group on the opposite side of the room. Actual participants were asked to 
write their thoughts under what they believed were the real issues. Those issues included: 

1. Abandonment: single parent homes, divorce, lack of love in the home 

2. Sexual issues: rape, poor confidence, abusiveness 

3. Addiction: filling of emptiness, abandonment, abused 

4. Peer Pressure: lack of confidence, the way your family and friends treat you 

5. Money: poor priorities, not understanding your faith, greed/greedy, trapped in a 

world system 

6. People: disrespecting, laziness, had a bad day( did not pray/study) 

The participants came to the conclusion at the end of this exercise that youth 
effectiveness is a result of Self-Control, Self—Restraint being or able to control yourself, 
thinking before you act/react, resisting temptation. The facilitator believes the 
effectiveness of this exercise caused a transformation in the mid-set of the youth. The 
participants realized that they must be honest in their feeling in order to impact change in 
the their ministry which will impact change in the entire church. They also realized that it 
did not matter if they decided to start with the “Ideal” list or the “Actual” list first. The 


facilitator encouraged the participants to their journal. 
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Session IV 

The fourth session included a review of possible approaches to youth 
effectiveness; facilitating a discussion that led to the group identifying helpful ways of 
increasing youth effectiveness within the church, and those boulders that would hinder 
youth effectiveness, and completion of journals. This session focused on Fish and 
Boulders. 

On a large sheet of paper, the facilitator drew the outline of a river. At the top of 


” 


the river the facilitator wrote “Planning Begins for and 


—? 


filled in the blank with what the group wanted to accomplish. The group selected the title 
“Planning Begins for the New Young Adult Ministry.” At the bottom of the river the 
facilitator wrote, “Project Accomplished.” This large sheet was stretched across a bulletin 
board. The facilitator cut cards in the shape of fish and stones with various sizes. The 
participants had to name things or people that can help accomplish the goal shown at the 
top of the river. They had to write them on the fish. If the person or thing will be a great 
help, then it should go on a big fish. If the help was not so great, it should go on a small 
fish. Then the participants had to place these fish on the river. After the fish exercise, 
participants were asked to name things or people that could pose problems in 
accomplishing the goal. They were to write these on the rock-shaped cards, again using 
the size of the card to show how big a problem they might create. 

The facilitator then asked probing questions: 1) “Who else should be in the 
river?”; 2) “Why is person or thing such a big stone?”; and 3)““What could change this 


person or thing from a stone to a fish?” 
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The Fish included: Youth Pastor, truth nights (a night where youth and young 
adults can just be honest about how they feel about things in the church), ministry leaders 
with good attitudes, more involvement in second Sunday activities, acceptance from 
church family when they bring new ideas, more outreach, more people with a passion for 
Christ, more young adults bringing family and friends. 

The Boulder or Stones included: People who don’t believe they can make this 
happen, church families with bad attitudes, and inability to embrace new ideas, lack of 
motivation and involvement from youth and young adults, the red tape of church business 
and politics, people who don’t want to invest in the future of their ministry, people not 
willing to work for the greater good of the ministry. 

This group responded well with identifying resources and problems that may slow 
or stop an effective ministry. The group also identified stakeholders who can help or hurt 
their ministry. The facilitator believes that new actions or people can help accomplish an 
effective youth and young adult ministry. The group was asked again to complete the 


journal. 


Results of Data Collection 


Total Participants: 10 


Demographical 

Ages: 15-20 years: 3 21-25 years: 2 25-30: 5 
Gender: Male: 2 Female: 8 

Employed: 6 Self-employed: 1 Student: 2 


Membership: 
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Less than a year:4 2-4 years:1 5-10 years: 1 Over 10 years: 4 
Membership Questions: 


1. How did you become a member of Second Baptist Church? 


o Tactively sought to join because of my personal conviction a 
o My parents are members and told me to join 1 
o I felt pressured by church members to join 1 
o Other, Not officially a member yet and Family church 3 


Based on this data, the researcher believes the participants, initially had a 
commitment to the church. 
2. What do you enjoy about the youth ministry at Second Baptist Church? 
o The unity of the young people 
o Freedom of the group 
o Very creative 
o Working with the youths as a Sunday school teacher 
o Spending time with friends 
o Welcoming and non-judgmental 
3. The fact that there are many departments that the church has provided for the 
youth to join and that they support the educational] value of the youth 
o Nothing at the moment 
The responses show youth and young adults have seen a significant increase in 
their participation at Second Baptist Church. 
4. What would you improve about the youth ministry at Second Baptist? 


o Organization and communication 
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5. Expectation of holiness—focus more on how to really strive on becoming the best 


we can and to be held accountable for our actions. 


e) 


Having more people involved 

All the focus is on youth, but as a young adult I feel passed over. We get 
lumped in and ignored. So to improve, pay more attention to young adults. 
Make youth Sundays about youth and young adults. Allow us spiritual 
freedom and not be judged on how we praise God 

More outings and group activities 

Make it more diverse. Try to add more effective worship portion of 
serviced 

More young adult driven and geared experiences e.g. song selection from 
choir 


During the focus groups sessions, members gave positive feedback about 


the status of the youth ministry now and where it could be improved. It was stated 


that the focus is on youth, and they feel passed over which sheds light on the fact that 


they appear to be left out. 


6. How involved do you consider yourself to be in the youth ministry’s activities? 


Very: 2 


Moderately: 2 Seldom: 4 Never: 2 


The response to this statement highlights the need for an increase and 


inclusiveness of youth and young adults. 


7. Do you believe that more can be done to make the youth ministry more 


impactful? 


A lot: 7 A little: 3 It has peaked its impact: 0 
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The researcher concurs with the assessment that more can be done to allow the 
youth to become more impactful. 
8. To what extent are you excited about participating in activities at church? 
Very: 3 Moderately: 5 Seldom: 2 Not: 0 
The response shows a willingness to participate in the activities if allowed. 
9. How many Sunday morning services do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 
None 1 Service 2 Services 3 or more Services 
0 2 2 6 
_ The response shows that youth and young adults are attending service on a 
consistent basis. 
10. How many Bible Studies classes do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 
None 1 class 2 classes 3 or more classes 
1 0 5 4 
The response shows that youth and young adults are attending Bible study ona 
consistent basis. 
11. Have you ever been in a leadership position in the youth ministry? 
Yesi-2 No: 8 
The response alerted the researcher to the fact that there is a lack of participation 
in the overall leadership. 


12. What is your opinion regarding the new Youth Pastor? 
o The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been increased 8 
o The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been decreased 


o The youth ministry’s effectiveness has remained the same 2 
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The response shows the youth ministry has become energized and engaged in the 
work of Second Baptist Church. 


13. I believe that the current practices of senior church leaders: 


o Allows the youth adequate opportunities for growth 2 
o Does not allow the youth adequate opportunities for growth 2 
o Neither hinders nor allows youth opportunities for growth? 6 


The response shows a lack of concern from both the senior church leaders and the 
youth ministry regarding current practices. 
14. Have you ever contemplated leaving Second Baptist Church? 
Yes: gi No: z) 
Participant Comments: 


o I felt as if I was not needed and being pushed to the side because not 
enough is done with or for young adults in Second Baptist. 


o Not enough things going on with the youth department. Not much youth 
here. 


o Not growing spiritually 
oO Personal issues 


o I felt like I was not be heard or seen. Anytime I wanted to do something 
different I was not encouraged 


o To attend a church that embraces young adults more 


o Ihave been to many churches with better youth involvement and have 
participated in their activities. I have not really grown here at the church 
and I don’t feel like Iam getting fed as much as I can. 


During the sessions, participants of the focus group changed their opinions about 
this statement. They became more open to the possibilities of participation as there 


responsibilities increased. 


Evaluation 


Statement 1 - My concerns about the youth and young adult ministry were adequately 


addressed during these sessions. 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Agree 


0% 


66.67% 


Strongly Agree 


33.3% 


iT 


Statement 2 — I believe there is more support for youth and young adult involvement at 


the Second Baptist because of these sessions. 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Neutral 


33.3% 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 


16.67% 


16.67% | 


J 


1G 


Statement 3 — With more open dialogue and training sessions as these church leaders can 
better understand the roles of Youth/Young adults in the Second Baptist. 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 16.67% 


Statement 4 — These sessions have made me more excited to be involved in Second 
Baptist Church Youth/ Young Adult Ministry. 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 0% 


Neutral 


Agree 


Strongly Agree 50% 


aS 


Statement 5 — I am motivated to be more involved in the Youth/Young Adult Ministry at 
the Second Baptist Church because of these sessions. 


Strongly Disagree | 0% 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Strongly Agree 


Statement 6 — I have recognized the importance of my role in having an effective 
Youth/Young Adult Ministry at Second Baptist Church because of these sessions. 


Strongly Disagree 


Disagree 


Neutral 


Agree 66.67% 


Strongly Agree 
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Statement 7 — I am more optimistic about my future at Second Baptist Church because of 


these sessions. 


Strongly Disagree | 0% 
Disagree | 0% 
Neutral 16.67% 
Agree Gewese 2 
Strongly Agree 50% 


Journal Comments: 


Journal 1: 


Question 1 


e) 


e) 


e) 


Sharing feelings/ openly express my thoughts 

Could speak my mind without feeling like I’m being judged 
Talking to Christians my age who felt the same as I do 
Getting to know others and having a lot in common 

Small group discussions and activities 

Making presentations 


The researcher was encouraged to find that participants could be open about 


communicating their feelings. 
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Question 2 


e) 


Not really getting in details about youth and young adults. We didn’t get the 
chance to talk about what need to basically open discussion 


Should have been snacks and more people 
Not as much free form as I would have wanted 


The researcher has no response to this question. 


Question 3 


e) 


e) 


Yes it made us talk more and tell you how we really feel 


The instructions were very easy to understand and most of them allowed you to be 
you. 


Yes, was very direct and easy to follow 
Yes, I like the instructor and was very thorough 


Yes, the goal of each exercise may not have been the most clear but after going 
over it, it was understood. 


The researcher was encouraged by the level of communication shared throughout 


the sessions. 


Question 4 


e) 


e) 


No, I am already involved in the youth ministry 


Yes, it gave me hope that we will be able to carry out what God has for us as a 
new Second Baptist Church 


Yes, I had fun and it was a great experience 
Yes and makes me want to be involved more to help it grow 


Yes, made me feel like Pastor Chaney really cares about the youth 


The survey statement gives true and genuine transparency concerning the 


effectiveness of the youth and young adult ministry. 
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Question 5 


e) 


Yes for other youth to get to know each other 


Yes it allows them to see that we all have an opinion and we are all different but 
coming together for one common goal 


Yes, I also think we need to have more ideas from other people 
Yes, it would bring everyone together and put them on the same page 
Yes, I feel better about the youth and that the church really cares about the youth 


The survey comments show progression of the groups mindset Pre to Post survey. 


Question 6 


e) 


Yes, we have had meetings where didn’t get through to nothing but argue. This 
one was an accomplishment. 


It was different because we all had a voice and we all listened to each other 
Yes, because it was just young adults. I like that there weren’t any younger kids 


Yes, don’t get the chance to freely express ourselves. This gave us the opportunity 
to do so 


No, usually things are said about improvements but we don’t get to the heart of it 


The researcher finds that this statements show increased participation and forecast 


the future of how youth and young adult ministry could grow. 


Journal 2 


Question 1 


What do you think your level of self-control is from a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being the 
lowest and 5 being the highest? 
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The researcher finds that a small percentage of youth and young adults have 
marginal issues with self- control 
Question 2 
What is your greatest source of help in maintaining self—control? 
o. Internal perspective on life 
o Talking to God 
o Friends that I can talk to 
o Family 
o Singing about my situations 
The researcher feels that the summary of answers support where youth and young 
adults are in their Christian Journey. 


Question 3 


Does the youth/young adult ministry help you to maintain self-control? 


Yes No ! 
0 3 


The researcher is surprised by this response. One would think that participants 
would look to the youth and young adult ministry to reinforce their actions. 
Question 4 
How do the youth and young adult ministry help you to maintain self--control? 
o It doesn’t 
© It doesn’t now, but could in the future 
o Interacting with the youth 


The researcher has no opinion to these statements 
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Journal 3 


Question 1 - What do you think your level of involvement is from a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 
being the lowest and 5 being the highest? 


Se 


During the focus groups sessions, the participant’s attitude changed. The 
educational sessions increased their awareness and interest in participating in more 
church activities. 

Question 2 
Iam a part of the reason why the youth and young adult ministry’s effectiveness 


is low? 


Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


Neither Agree 
nor Disagree 


Strongly Agree 


The researcher finds that it is a participants mindset that determines the high’s and 
low’s of participation. 
Question 3 

The reason why the youth and young adult ministry is lacking effectiveness is: 


o 3a: Senior leaders of the church failure to allow young people to be more 


involved. 
Strongly Agree Neither Agree Disagree Strongly 
| nor Disagree Disagree 
| 0 0 0 


The researcher agrees with this response. Youth and young adults must increase 


their effectiveness if the church is going to be transformed. 
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o 3b - Not enough effort and commitment from the youth and young adults in the 


ministry. 


Strongly Agree Agree Neither Agree Disagree Strongly 
nor Disagree Disagree 


The researcher agrees that youth and young adults must put forth more effort. The 
ministry will not become effective if participation and effectiveness is low. 
Question 4 
What can you do differently to improve the effectiveness of the youth/young adult 
ministry? 
o Ican bring new ideas 
o Participate more with weekly church activities 
o Get involved in more outreach 
o Not accept no as easily and keep pushing 
o Encourage more people to come on Sundays and bible studies 
o Ihave done enough 
The researcher was very encouraged to see the impact youth and young adults 


could make in the ministry. 


Summary and Conclusion 
The objective of this study was to help the congregation develop and implement 
the proper tools for developing and increasing youth effectiveness with others. This 


approach would include gaining the assistance of volunteers from the congregation for 
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educational development. The participants would engage in the study and discussion of 
Scripture and other resources relevant to increasing youth effectiveness, and participate in 
role-playing for additional insight in working through becoming more effective. 

It was the belief that the method would give the researcher insight relative to 
demographics; the leadership roles; spoken and unspoken traditions; and the structure of 
power and authority. The study documented the knowledge of participants concerning 
youth effectiveness and lack thereof; personal involvement; awareness of the Bible and 
biblical guidance in youth effectiveness. At the conclusion of the focus group sessions, 


the participants indicated there is a need for additional sessions. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SUMMARY, REFLECTIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 

This project was undertaken to address the challenges and issues that prevented 
the youth from participating in church ministries, and becoming effective members in 
church life. The project allowed the researcher to gain insight into the fears and concerns 
of membership have toward youth 

Prior to the study, there was effective dialogue between church leaders and youth. 
This set the stage to empower the church to be welcoming to those from younger 
generations; and the need for a formation even though it may not be accepted by the 
church. The educational component of the_project allowed the participants, youth and the 
adults, to view others through different lens. This component helped them reduce the 


desire to prejudge people based on stereotypes and past history. 


Reflections 
This project revealed that attitudes were not likely to change had it not been for 
the discussions and education that took place. Primarily, the church was able to see youth 
in positive and productive ways; including removing the beliefs that youth are lazy, non— 


focused, and with no desire or no ambition to change. 
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This researcher witnessed, first-hand how attitudes can be transformed when 
people are given an opportunity to express their fears and concerns; and have those fears 
and concerns resolved through genuine listening, discussions and understanding. As the 
church listened and learned more about the youth, their perceptions and willingness to 
accept the youth changed. During small group sessions, discussions included the topics of 
anger, grief, forgiveness, reconciliation, self-control and value systems. Sessions, which 
began with prayer, focused on teachings how change can take place when there is an in— 
depth relationship with God. Through the project and discussions, the participants came 
to know they could gain trust and respect; which would enhance their spirituality and 
help them to learn the tools necessary to make better life choices. 

It was not accurate for the researcher to think that the church leaders, without the 
benefit of the educational component, would simply know how to interact, how to feel, 
about welcoming youth to participate. It would have been beneficial had the researcher 
used the educational component with church leaders. It was an error to assume church 
leaders would immediately welcome the idea of youth participating in the leadership of 
the church. This researcher realizes that some things have not changed much over the 
years. 

The educational component would have been enhanced if the focus group had 
been able to attend a forum or panel discussion with the church leaders. Rather than rely 
solely on the reflections of the church leaders, the focus group would then have had the 
opportunity to meet and talk with some of the men and women who had begun 
transforming their lives. This interaction may have relived much of the tension and fear 


that exists in the church concerning youth. The researcher could have enhanced the 
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educational program to include more critical thinking. Once this concept is understood, it 
allows for better understanding of why youth effectiveness is important. Churches are not 
well informed about the evolution of youth, and youth are not familiar with church 


politics and the nuances within. 


Recommendations 

The researcher discovered that it is important for the church leader to be an 
ongoing visible force in the youth ministry to witness the changes that often take place 
behind the scenes. It is through this collaboration between the church and the youth that 
they will be able to sustain the paradigm shift and provide for church growth. 
Collaboration between church leaders and the youth ministry could lead to the possibility 
of more churches becoming involved in youth programs. When people are involved in 
these programs they will be able to witness the changes that often happen when youth 
turn to God and leave behind their destructive lifestyles. With this interaction it is hoped 
that the fears and concerns that the church members and leaders have toward youth will 
be dispelled. Through participation in the youth ministry, the church leadership will learn 
the life stories of youth that will help them better understand how they came to be who 
God created them to be. There are numerous opportunities for church members and 
leaders to become involved in youth ministry. Facilitating youth forums with a weekly 
Bible study is one way to engage church leaders and members. The researcher observed 
that true transformation through music and the arts must not be overlooked. There are 


countless ways in which churches, church leaders, and youth can enrich each other, 
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including retreats, youth forums, rap sessions, and other opportunities for transformation, 


interaction and education. 


Conclusion 

The effectiveness of this ministry showed an increase in youth confidence, 
participation, and in church attendance of those who participated in the ministry. 
However, the researcher does not see a stereotype against youth changing without 
educational programs being offered to members. The researcher learned early in the 
process that just because someone is a leader in a church does not mean that person is 
without biases toward youth. Church leaders are not always open to welcoming everyone 
into their space. They become territorial and try to maintain the status quo. It cannot be 
assumed that knowing what the Gospel message says will mean that it will translate into 
practicing that message. This experience transformed the researcher by causing him to 
reevaluate his assumptions and stereotypes of youth. The researcher believes that with 
broad application of this collaborative model, an increase in youth effectiveness can be 


achieved. 


APPENDIX A 
PARTICIPATORY ACTION RESEARCH GROUP BASELINE QUESTIONNAIRE 


PRIOR TO EDUCATIONAL COMPONENT 
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This questionnaire was used at the start of the workshop with the youth and young 
adults of Second Baptist Church in Las Vegas, Nevada. The objective of using this 
questionnaire was to gain insights on the youth and young adult’s opinions and 


involvement in the youth and young adult ministry of Second Baptist Church, Las Vegas. 
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Baseline Survey Questionnaire 
I am requesting your help in completing this questionnaire in relation to a research 

project aimed at increasing the effectiveness of the youth and young adult ministry of 
Second Baptist Church. Your identity will be kept confidential, as you are not required to 
give your name, and information received from your questionnaire will be compiled 
collectively, and presented in a format that cannot be traced back to you. All your 
answers are valuable to the success of this research. Since this is not an exam, there is no 
right or wrong answer. To indicate your response, simply shade the circle with the 
corresponding answer, 

Please select your age group. 

O 15-20 O 21-25 O 26-30 

Please indicate your sex. 

O Male O Female 

What is your employment status 

O Employed O Self Employed O Unemployed O Student 

How long have you been a member of Second Baptist Church? 

O O-lyear O 2-4 yearsO 5-10 years O Over 10 years 

How did you become a member of Second Baptist Church? 

O I actively sought to join because of my personal conviction 

O My parents are members and told me to join 


O I felt pressured by church members to join 
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O Other, please explain. 


What do you enjoy about the youth ministry at Second Baptist Church? 


What would you improve about the youth ministry at Second Baptist? 


How involved do you consider yourself to be in the youth ministry’s activities? 
O Very O Moderately O Seldom O Never 

Do you believe that more can be done to make the youth ministry more 
impactful? 

O A lot more O A little more O It has peak its impact 

To what extent are you excited about participating in activities at church? 

O Very excited O Moderately excited O Seldom excited O Not excited 
How many Sunday morning services do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 
O None O | service O 2 services O 3 or more services 
How many Bible Studies classes do you attend per month at Second Baptist? 


O None O 1 class O 2 classes . O 3 or more classes 
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Have you ever been in a leadership position in the youth ministry? 

O Yes O No 

What is your opinion regarding the new Youth Pastor coming onboard to the 
Second Baptist Church? 

O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been increased since he came onboard. 
O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has been decreased since he came onboard. 
O The youth ministry’s effectiveness has remained the same since he came 
onboard. 

I believe that the current practices of senior church leaders: 

O Allows the youth ministry adequate opportunities for growth 

O Does not allow the youth ministry adequate opportunities for growth 

O Neither hinders nor provides the youth ministry adequate opportunities for 
growth? 

Have you ever contemplated leaving Second Baptist Church? 

O Yes O No 


If yes, please explain why. 


APPENDIX B 
PARTICIPATORY ACTION RESEARCH GROUP ATTITUDINAL 


QUESTIONNAIRE PRIOR TO EDUCATIONAL COMPONENT 
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This questionnaire was used at the start of the workshop with the youth and young 
adults of Second Baptist Church in Las Vegas, Nevada. The objective of using this 
questionnaire was to gain insights on the youth and young adult’s opinions and 


involvement in the youth and young adult ministry of Second Baptist Church, Las Vegas. 


Sex: Male Female 


Assigned Letter: Assigned Number 


Fill in the circle that best describes your choice. Remember there is no right or wrong 
answer. 


1. I find myself: 


O A) Not wanting to come to bible studies most times. 
O B) Feeling spiritually empowered during bible studies. 
O C) Always wanting to come to bible studies classes. 
O D) Not feeling impacted during bible studies classes. 


2. I believe that: 


O A) My future will turn out great. 
O B) Great things will happen in my life despite current challenges. 
O C) My future will turn out negatively. 


3. Adults involved in my youth ministry: 


O A) Do not pay enough attention to me. 

O B) Allows me to comfortable share my opinions and provide non-judgmental 
guidance. 

O C) Don’t create an environment for me to share my ideas, opinions and feelings. 

O D) Overlook me because I am not as outspoken as others are. 


4. If the current youth pastor were to leave the ministry, I would: 


O A) More likely to stop/minimize my participation in youth ministry’s activities. 

O B) Not be affected by his absence, and would do nothing differently. 

O C) More likely seek to make myself available to fill in any gaps created by his 
absence. 


5. I think the conversations in youth ministry meetings: 


O A) Are very deep and deals with sensitive topics adequately. 

O B) Are not deep enough, and deals with issues in an idealistic manner rather than 
realistically. 

O C) Are very basic, and covers only generic topics that provides minimal help to 
dealing with real life situations. 


6. If I’m in a party where alcohol or drugs is available, I: 


O A) Go for as much of it as possible especially if it’s free. 

O B) Don’t want to have any, but my friend’s opinion leads me to have some. 
O C) Decide to abstain from it. 

O D) Decide to drink a safe amount and stick to that. 


7. Lusually pray: 


O A) At least once per day. 

O B) At least once per week. 

O C) Whenever I am going through a difficult situation. 
O D) Whenever I triumph over a difficult situation. 


8. I question whether there is truly a God: 
O A) Frequently. 


© B) Sometimes. 
O C) Never. 


Thank you. 
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APPENDIX C 
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Tool 1: 4 Pictures 


1). Why did you decide to become Christian? 


2). When are you most excited about being Christian? 


3). When are you least excited about being Christian? 


4). How do you envision the role youth should play in the church? 


Tool 2: Ideal/Actual 


What is the Ideal self-control! for Christians? 


What is the Actual self-control for Christians? 


Tool 3: Problem Tree Activity 


What is the root causes of the absence and/or reduced level of temperance among youth 


and young adult Christians? 


Tool 4: Fish and Boulder 


APPENDIX D 
JOURNALS USED TO GAIN PARTICIPANTS FEEBBACK TO SPECIFIC 


QUESTIONS AFTER EACH WORKSHOP 
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My Youth Ministry Journal 


September 18, 2013 
Date: 


Participant #: 


1. What did you enjoy the most about tonight’s workshop? Picase expound. 


2. What did you not like abeut tonight’s workshop? Please expound. 
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3. Were the instructions provided to you easy to understand? Please expound 


4. Did the activity help you better appreciate being involved in youth ministry? Explain 


5. Do you feel that there is merit to exposing all youth and young adults to the content 


covered in tonight’s workshop? Please expound. 
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6. Was tonight’s workshop activity different from what you are accustomed to at yeuth 


ministry meetings? Please expound. 
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My Yeuth Ministry Journal 


Date: September 25, 2013 
Participant #: 
ile What do you think your level of self-control is from a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 being 


the lowest and 5 being the highest? 


O01 2 03 O04 OS 

Zz: What is your greatest source of help in maintaining self-control? 

= Does the youth & young adult ministry help you to maintain self-control? 
O Yes ONo 


4. How do the youth and young adult ministry help you to maintain self-control? 
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My Youth Ministry Journal 


Date: September 28, 2013 
Panicipanter St ee oars 
ae What do you think your level of involvement is from a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 


being the lowest and 5 being the highest? 


Oil O2 O03 O4 O5 

2 I am a part of the reason why the youth and young adult ministry’s effectiveness 
is low? 

O Strongly agree O Agree O Neither agree nor disagree 

O Disagree O Strongly disagree 

3S: The reason why the youth and young adult ministry is lacking effectiveness is: 


A: Senior leaders of the church failure to allow young people to be more involved. 


O Strongly agree O Agree O Neither agree nor disagree 


O Disagree O Strongly disagree 
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B: Not enough effort and commitment frem the youth and young adults in the ministry. 


O Strongly agree O Agree O Neither agree nor disagree 
O Disagree O Strongly disagree 
4, What can you do differently to improve the effectiveness of the youth/young adult 


ministry? 


APPENBIX E 


COMMITMENT FORMS USED TO ATTAIN PARTICIPANTS AGREEMENT TO 


PARTICIPATE IN WORKSHOP 
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Commitment to Participate 

I will be conducting a four (4) weeks workshop as a component of my dissertation 
to completing the doctoral program in Ministry at the United Theological Seminary. The 
focus of this dissertation is to develop a youth ministry model that increases youth 
effectiveness at Second Baptist Church. Your consistent participation in these sessions 
will prove beneficial to increasing the impact the youth ministry has in the church, and 
wider community. 

Each session will be held for two (2) hours on Wednesdays at 6:00 p.m. - 8:00 
p.m. You will be a part of a select number of young people, who will be asked to share 
their thoughts, ideas and opinions in an open environment. Participants within this 
research must between 15 to 30 years of age. 

If you agree to participate in this project, your attendance at each session is 


integral to achieving the desired outcomes from this project. 


Session Dates: 

September 18, 2013 
September 25, 2013 
September 27, 2013 


October 2, 2013 
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By signing this agreement, you are committing to attending all the scheduled 


training/research sessions. 


Participant Name: 


Signature: 


Date: 


Parent/Guardian Name (if under 18 years): 


Signature: 


Date: 


Researcher: Rev. D. Edward Chaney 
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Workshop Evaluation Form 


Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Neutral Agree Agree Disagree 


My concerns about the youth and young adult ministry | 2 3 4 5 
were adequately addressed during these sessions. 


I believe there is more support for youth and young adult l 2 3 4 5 
involvement at the Second Baptist because of these sessions. 


With more open dialogue and training sessions as these 1 2 3 4 5 
church leaders can better understand the roles of 
Youth/Y oung adults in the Second Baptist. 


These sessions have made me more excited to be involved 1 2 3 4 5 
in Second Baptist Church Youth/ Young Adult Ministry. 


I am motivated to be more involved in the Youth/Young 1 2 3 4 5 
Adults Ministry at the Second Baptist Church because of 
these sessions. 


I have recognized the importance of my role in having an 1 2 3 4 5 
effective Youth/Young Adult Ministry at Second Baptist 
Church because of these sessions. 


Iam more optimistic about my future at Second Baptist 1 2 3 4 5 
Church because of these sessions. 
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